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In designing stores, offices, schools 
and public buildings... 


lighting is no longer a comparative afterthought. 
It is an integral part of the design and construc- 
tion, and—in the case of Miller Fluorescent Trof- 
fer Lighting Systems—is a definite structural aid! 


For instance, it is no longer necessary to block 
in a ceiling and then waste expensive hours cut- 
ting, adjusting and readjusting until the fixtures 
fit and hang as intended. 


Instead, Miller Fluorescent Troffer Lighting 
Systems hang directly from the structural ceiling 
—and the false ceiling, which is hung from the 
lighting system, can be quickly filled in. 


This patented Miller Bracket makes it possible: 





Miller Bracket for 
wood-frame ceilings. 


Miller Bracket for 
metal-frame ceilings. 
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Other structural aids include: Reduction of 50 ts 
75°c in needed supports from structural ceiling 
. outlet movement minimized or eliminated. 
conduit and conduit fitting costs reduced up to 
80°% ... wiring costs reduced up to 50°. And the; 
all combine to make Miller Fluorescent Lighting 
Systems the most practicable to install. 





And the most flexible for esthetic design and 
functional planning! 


Miller Troffers fit the picture as single units o 
in blocks, geometric patterns and even as light 
strips “by the mile.” Their wide range of plast« 
and glass lenses, plates, and metal or plast« 
grilles harmonize with any type interior. 


In fact, so versatile are Miller Fluorescent Tro!- 
fer Lighting Systems that they suggest theme 
around which entire interiors may be planneé 


So call a Miller Representative (they’re in prit 
cipal cities) and see how our 100 years experien 
with all proven light sources can serve you! 








New York 18, N. Y. $3 per year; Foreign, » 
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@ “The Watrous Flush Valves operating 
in the Park Plaza Hotel have given us ex- 
cellent service for the past fourteen Whether hig 
years,” writes Manager Roland R. Sheadle er be mai 
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This beautiful St. Louis hotel is typical 
of thousands of fine buildings throughout 
the country where Watrous Flush Valves 
have been a constant source of satisfac- 
tion . . . a logical result of their sound 
design and careful workmanship. 


' 2 i$ a ques 
Specifying Watrous Flush Valves for ae | - future discre 
your postwar buildings will assure your . ‘ongress. 
clients of the same enduring, trouble-free , 
performance that Watrous users are con- fects on 
sistently reporting. . 6 : The lobby 
For complete information on Watrous roposal is | 


Flush Valves, see Sweet’s Catalog File or ay is uture trends 
write for Catalog No. 448-A. Also ask for — o tackle. T 
Bulletin No. 477 giving ial truction fel 
a summary of “Archi- rther in gre 
tects’ Views on Flush or their cor 
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Murray-Patman Bills and Construction * 


NHA After the War? °* 
Building Programs °* 


As WasHINcToN conversation skips 
bout among the familiar themes of 
Bnanpower shortage, the amounts of 
money this or that agency is likely to 
et out of Congress, OPA regulations, 
tc, Washington lobbyists have an 
mcomfortable sense that the Murray- 
aman bills to create a national budget 
mehow may prove important. The 
ills require that the government call 
the turn on prosperity and depression 
nd that, having called the turn, it 
make high employment its touchstone 
in deciding what to do or not do. 
Whether high employment would bet- 
er be maintained by the programs 
sually associated with the left, such as 
arge scale public works, high mini- 
num wages, taxes on idle money, and 
he like, or, on the contrary, by reduc- 
ng the part government plays in 
usiness, cutting taxes on companies 
ad on persons in the higher brackets 
is a question left, entirely, to the 
uture discretion of the President and 
ongress. 


fects on Construction 


The lobbyists seem to feel that the 
proposal is too big, too suggestive of 
uture trends to dismiss and too vague 
0 tackle. Those who watch the con- 
struction field say that it could result 
ther in greater opportunities to build 
or their constituents or in a flood of 
ublic projects that would squeeze 
ome of them out. Because construc- 
lon is among the most sensitive indus- 
nes, fluctuating with, but more sharp- 
y than, the general business curve, 
he lobbyists take it for granted that, 
{ the bill passes, it is building pri- 
arily that will be tinkered with. 

This is not quite the point of view 
bt those sponsoring the legislation. 
‘hey are keenly interested in construc- 
on and when they hold hearings will 
ve much time to it. They eannot 
magine high peacetime employment 
luring a construction slump. But they 
we far from supposing that the con- 
aued prosperity to which they aspire 
ould be engineered by an unfailing 
onstruction boom. Like Beardsley 
kuml, they consider building an essen- 
but not sufficient condition for a 
Permanent bull market. 

One question will be how the assur- 
ince of steady jobs would affect the 
ndustry. It is the assumption of the 
ommittee staffs that most everybody 
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What of the 


WPB Strengthens Restrictions 
U. S. Prefabs for Britain, France 


connected with construction is forced 
to pad his wage or price demands to 
build up reserves for the lean years. 
Assured that such lean years would 
not come, they could work profitably 
for less. The reductions in construction 
costs, they feel, would tap new markets. 


Search for Programs 


The second quest will be for specific 
programs for continued high building 
employment. It is taken for granted 
that when this question is asked, every 
special construction interest will dump 
its proposals in the records of the Con- 
gressional committees so that all of 
the old controversies — public versus 
private building, effects of local codes, 
property taxes, etc.— will be fought 
again. Congressional investigations are 
like that. 

Staff members want to know what 
the industry could do if it were con- 
tinuously at work. They want to re- 
build all America every generation, 
with the construction industry in par- 
ticular replacing public construction 
and housing in that time. Given 35,- 
000,000 families, the steady replace- 
ment of urban and rural home units 
would provide a bigger housing mar- 


ket year after year than the industry 
enjoys during booms. 

The pictures of full employment 
drawn by the Congressional commit- 
tee, evidently, will be background to 
proposals by Henry Wallace for achiev- 
ing it. The prospect arouses all kinds 
of reactions among Congressmen — 
enthusiasm, curiosity, fear that descrip- 
tion of what full employment would 
be like will make the electorates 
expect too much. 


Reaction of Trade 


The Washington trade association 
men who might be expected. to ex- 
press unqualified dislike of the whole 
situation are not doing so. Whatever 
official attitudes they may voice later, 
they observe now that the Murray 
bill in itself is a blank on which any- 
thing might be written. They find 
kind words for Wallace. They take 
note of the many reports that he is 
blueprinting a “Bureau of Industrial 
Economics” and another “Bureau of 
Construction Economics” modeled up- 
on the Bureau of Agricultural. Eco 
nomics which he created in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They expect him 
to expand the statistical work of the 
Department. Groups which have been 
urging that a construction division be 
formed in Commerce do not intend to 
withdraw. 

Those at work on the Murray bill 
will not be alone in study of the con- 
struction industry. Murray’s Small 
Business Committee is at work on a 
series of hearings which, indeed, may 

(Continued on page 11) 





“There’s one thing I don’t like about these magnesium houses, my dear—” 
—Drawn for the RECORD by Alan Duna 
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FOUR MAJOR ADVANTAGES of 


PC GLASS BLOCK 
CONSTRUCTION 


® Light Transmission. PC Glass Blocks admit 
generous supply of diffused daylight, dire 
it over wider areas where it is needed mog 
Less artificial light is used. 


® insulation. PC. Glass Blocks have valuab) 
insulating properties, reduce heat losy 
through lighting areas. 


® Easy Cleaning. Large panels of smooth-sus 
faced PC Glass Blocks can be cleaned quick 
and easily by a man with a long-handk 
brush. 


® Permanence. PC Glass Blocks are not eas! 
broken... There is no sash to rot, crack, rw 
or need repainting. Repairs of any kind rare 
are needed. 


In addition, PC Glass Blocks deaden di 
tracting sounds, lessen condensation, & 
clude dust and grit. Clean comfortable work 
rooms protect the health of workers, enak 
precision machinery to operate continuous 
at top efficiency, reduce damage to goods 
pl ocess. 

PC. Glass Blocks can be 
with assurance to your clients for new cos 
struction and plant modernization. Th 
come in a wide range of sizes and design 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room 72 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Penn 


recommende 


- Also makers of PC Foamglas 
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(Continued from page 7) 


provide some of the material for the 
National Budget bill sponsors. The 
questions to be asked by the two 
groups are similar. The Small Busi- 
ness Committee wants to know how 
much employment construction can 
provide and what, if anything, should 
be done to stimulate it. It will look 
into impediments to high construction 
but, it is explained and stressed, this 
will not result in a witch-hunt. Rela- 
tions between Murray’s two groups are 
not yet clear. There will be like in- 
vestigations in the House. 


Taft Committee 


Hearings by the Taft Committee re- 
solved pretty much into a debate be- 
tween those who favor and those who 
oppose continuation of the NHA after 
the war. 

Spokesmen for the industry objected 
that the work of FHA in promoting 
privately-financed housing simply does 
not mix with public building. NHA 
oficials and those who opposed them 
generally agreed to the broad propo- 
sition that private industry take the 
lead and that public be allowed some 
place in the field; nevertheless, the 
debate on the future of NHA im- 
plicitly was over public building. 
Judging by their questioning of wit- 
nesses and their own comments, mem- 
bers of the Taft Committee were 
equally unimpressed by claims of 
private builders that they could take 
over the work of the housing authori- 
tes and by those asking federal sub- 
sidies for slum clearance. They simply 
did not believe that subsidies help 
eliminate slums. Whatever legislation 
is proposed will go to the Banking and 
the Education and Labor Committees 
which will hold hearings of their own 
before making any recommendations. 

Almost complete unanimity of opin- 
ion was shown by the various private 
building groups whose representatives 
Jestified in the Committee’s final two 
days of hearings. Main points stressed 
were: 

1. The NHA should not be con- 
tinued into the postwar period. 

2. The various housing agencies 
should be returned to the independent 
status they enjoyed before the war. 

3. Low-income housing and slum 
Clearance should be achieved by means 
other than public housing. 

Some disappointment was felt that 
with such men as Douglas Whitlock 
of the Producers’ Council, Herbert 
Nelson of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, and Eric Johnston 
of the Chamber of Commerce testify- 


ing, so little in the line of concrete 
suggestions for increased private low- 
cost housing should have been offered. 
Public housing enthusiasts pointed out 
gleefully that though all of the speak- 
ers had criticized public housing, none 
of them had offered anything as a sub- 
stitute. Certainly Senator Taft and 
his committee again and again tried 
to prod the speakers into definite pro- 
posals along this line, and to no avail. 
The significant thing, however, is not 
this lack of concrete proposal, but the 
overwhelming agreement of all the wit- 
nesses that public housing is not the 
answer to the problem. 

Chief criticism of public housing was 
that it has not succeeded in doing 
what it set out to do. As Mr. Nelson 
put it: “We believe . . . that a candid 
appraisal of the public housing pro- 
gram will indicate that it has not 
served the objectives set up for it. It 
has not on the whole eliminated slums 


| 


nor functioned in the slums, although 
there are some notable exceptions. It | 
has not served the public most in need | 


of help. On the contrary, the tenant 
selection process has sedulously avoided 
taking people on relief or without 
employment.” 

As for the NHA and the separation 


of the agencies, one after another of | 


the speakers stressed the successful 
prewar functioning of the FHA and 
the FHLBA, and the purely wartime- 


emergency reasoning out of which the 


NHA was created, grouping all federal | 
housing activities under one head. The | 


FHA particularly came in for praise, 


with several of the witnesses empha- | 


sizing that it alone of the housing 
agencies is self-supporting. There was 
no lack of concrete proposal here. In- 
stead, there was strong urging on every 
hand that those federal housing activi- 
ties connected with financing be co- 
ordinated with the other financing 
agencies of the government, those con- 


nected with welfare coordinated with | 


welfare, etc. Thus the FHA and the 
FHLBA would be reestablished as in- 
dependent administrations under the 
Federal Loan Agency. 

The feeling against the NHA on the 
whole seemed to have nothing to do 
with the way in which that agency has 
functioned during the war. There was 
only favorable mention of Blandford, 
and no real criticism of the NHA’s 
handling of the war housing program. 
The idea seemed to be that continu- 
ance of the NHA would eventually put 
the small independent builder out of 
business. 


NHA Future 
Those trying to get rid of NHA 


are not putting exclusive reliance upon | 


the Taft hearings. The trade associa- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Folks “‘go for” electric water beaters! In 1944 a 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
survey showed that 35% of today’s home 
owners intend to buy one—and the percentage is 
increasing steadily! 

There's sound, common-sense reasoning behind 
| this preference. It’s a fact that electric water 

beaters are 





SAFE—Flameless, fumeless 
CLEAN—Smokeless, sootless 
EASILY INSTALLED—require no 
flues, vents or lengthy hot 
water pipes 
TROUBLE FREE—as clectric lights 
| 


| You'll be giving home builders and buyers the 

pular choice by including an electric water 
Soo in the homes you build. Your customers 
will get greater satisfaction, and you'll get 
quicker, easier sales! 


ELECTRIC WATER HEATER SECTION 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


CLARK © ELECTROMASTER * FRIGIDAIRE © GENERAL 

ELECTRIC © HOTPOINT © HOTSTREAM ¢ KELVINATOR 
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* UNIVERSAL © WESTINGHOUSE. 


A House Wired For An 
ELECTRIC RANGE Is Already 


‘WATER HEATER! 
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who depend upon the pencil tracings 
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skill. The finer grain in HI-DENSITY 
Microtomic Leads results in sharper, 
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easier erasures. Use Microtomic “Van 
Dyke” and be that much more certain 
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(Continued from page 11) 


tion men, having drawn up a bill to 
wind it up at once, are in search of 
a Congressional sponsor, preferably 
aligned with the Administration. The 
strategy is not to criticize NHA but to 
applaud the efficiency with which it 
finished the job of providing war 
housing. Forecasts, meanwhile, are 
being made freely that Wagner will 


| introduce a bill to make NHA per- 
| manent but Wagner himself has not 


commented on them. For the next 
several months he will be busy with 


| other matters—Bretton Woods, increas- 
| ing the federal debt limit, the exten- 
| sion of OPA, ‘and, perhaps, the broad- 
| ening of Social Security laws. 


Proposed Program 


The prospective Congressional studies 
of the possibility of stabilizing con- 
struction will not collide with adamant 
industrial opposition. The recent 
pamphlet by Miles Colean, “Stabilizing 
the Construction Industry” (see page 
83), is highly commended by some 
association spokesmen in Washington. 
The proposals are (1) that a “Bureau 
of Construction Economics” be organ- 
ized in the Commerce Department to 
assemble and publish essential data; 
(2) that Commerce work out a pro- 
gram for technical research; (3) that 
public works be timed to keep the 
industry employed when private con- 
struction slumps; and (4) that RFC 
extend credit in emergencies for local 
projects. But while ideas for stabiliz- 
ing the industry in the indefinite future 
are explored and commended, they 
are not accepted for the immediate 
present; the House refused money for 
the Federal Works Administration to 
carry out legislation passed last sum- 
mer to advance money to local govern- 
ments for postwar works planning. 


NHA Budget “ 


During the Congressional hearings 
on NHA’s budget for the fiscal year, 
June 1945-46, it was brought out that 
the agency’s job will shift widely in 
the next year and a half. Federally- 
financed war housing is completed, 


| allowing for emergency assignments in 
| the event of sudden changes in war 


production. The recent stepping up of 
the munitions program, for instance, 
has resulted in an urgent need for 
additional war housing facilities in 
many communities, and NHA is ask- 
ing for $90,000,000 for 36,000 addi- 
tional temporary units. Another $100,- 
000,000 is being requested for Title 
VI FHA insurance loans for private 
(Continued on page 126) 
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POSTWAR ROUNDUP 
Heat for Outdoors 


A unique method of heating a home 
by extracting heat from the outdoor 
air, even when the temperature outside 
is below freezing, is a definite com- 
mercial possibility for the near future, 
G. K. Marshall, General Electric air 
conditioning engineer of Bloomfield, 
N. J., told the Lehigh Valley Section 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers recently. 

Several installations of this type of 
system were made before the war, Mr. 
Marshall said, and are still operating 
satisfactorily. Not only heating but 
year-round air conditioning is possible 
with the same equipment. 

Basis of the process is a heat pump, 
a refrigerating system in which ad- 
vantage is taken of the heat given off 
in the process of cooling air rather 
than of the cooled air itself. In heat- 
ing, the unit will realize a minimum 
of 87 per cent fuel efficiency, and, 
under some conditions, the fuel eff- 
ciency will exceed 100 per cent, Mr. 
Marshall said. 

Underlying principle pointing to the 
possibility of using this reverse cycle 
refrigeration method for year-round air 
conditioning, with more efficiency and 
less fuel cost than is possible with pres- 
sent equipment, is the scientific fact 
that there is heat in the air at all times, 
winter as well as summer. Reverse 
cycle refrigeration, or the heat pump, 
as it is more commonly called, works 
on the method of separating this heat 
in the air from whatever cold there is 
in the air, adding the heat produced 
by the electrical energy used to do this 
work, then piping the result through 
the house. 


Stabilized W ood 


Removal of military restrictions on 
certain information has enabled the U. 
S. Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., to announce another Labora- 
tory-improved wood—Staypak. Stay- 
pak is a heat-stabilized, high-density 
product made by compressing either 
solid wood or many layers of thin 
veneers. The material contains no 
resin except, in the case of the lami- 
nated product, normal amounts of 
resin adhesive to bond the veneers 
during pressing. 

Staypak was originally conceived as 
a stabilized wood specialty material 
that would have the same general 
characteristics as resin-treated com- 
pressed wood (compreg), plus the 
virtue of toughness. 

Not now in commercial production, 
Staypak is expected to have such post- 
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FOR BETTER BUILDING 


war uses as in spar plates for stength- 
ening the joints between fuselages and 
wings in the small airplane, in pro- 
pellers for aircraft, in tool handles, 
tooling jigs, pulleys, etc. 


Chemicals 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
has announced that it plans postwar 
volume production of aluminum meta- 
phosphate, and predicts that the prod- 
uct will open new horizons to glass 
manufacturers. From aluminum meta- 
phosphate can be manufactured glass 
which transmits a substantially greater 
amount of ultra-violet light and its ac- 
companying Vitamin D. The com- 
pany has suggested postwar fluorescent 
lights may utilize phosphate glass be- 
cause of its ultraviolet permeability, 
and that it also may be found useful 
in windowpanes of hospitals and 
solariums. 

Monsanto has also announced that it 
will soon begin volume production of 
melamine, a century-old Swiss chemi- 
cal, neglected for years and now found 
to possess utility in a wide range of 
war applications as well as almost 
limitless peacetime possibilities. Used 
in textiles it will make the fabric more 
shrink and crush resistant without 
changing its feel and appearance; in 
plastics it produces a material charac- 
terized by limitless color range, good 
resistance to high and low tempera- 
tures, superior arc resistant properties, 
excellent moldability and exceptional 
utility as a surface coating. Melamine 
resins have also been found useful in 
the preparation of plywood glues and 
laminates. 


LIGHTING 
Indirect-type Fixture 


Designed to provide best seeing con- 
ditions for critical eye tasks in offices, 
drafting-rooms, schools, etc., is the new 
Cadet, a “luminous-indirect” type of 
fixture. 

Suspended 24 to 30 in. beneath the 
ceiling in individual or end-to-end 
lighting arrangements, the Cadet has 
translucent cream-white deflectors to 
deliver in the ratio of 90 per cent up- 
ward and 10 per cent downward; off- 
white ceilings are recommended with 
the system for the best results. The 
fixture is made in 48 in., 60 in. and 
96 in. lengths, for 40 watt, 100 watt 
and 40 watt lamps respectively. The 
Cadet has recently been installed in all 
study rooms of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. It is 
immediately available with suitable 
priority. The Edwin F. Guth Co., 2621 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 






































Hinged fixture for easier servicing 


New Type of Fixture 


Unusual convenience is claimed for 
a new type of fluorescent lighting fix- 
ture equipped with the E-Z Servicer. 
The fixture, which is patented, is 
hinged so that one man can open it 
for cleaning or changing tubes. No 
tools are required; both hands are free. 

The E-Z Servicer fixture is now 
made in four models including both 
ribbed glass glare shield and louvered 
types, industrial and commercial de- 
signs with two, three and four tubes 
and starter or instant type ballast. Can 
be installed in either single ceiling fix- 
ture or in continuous runs. R. & W. 
Wiley, Inc., Dearborn and Bridge Sts., 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


New Fluorescent 


New fluorescent lamps providing in- 
stant starting, high efficiencies and 
simplified installation and maintenance 
have just been announced. They will 
be supplied in smaller diameters and 
new standard lengths up to 96 in. 

Operating without starters, these 
lamps—designated as LS Types—may 
also be operated in series on a single 
ballast at 100 or 200 miliamperes or at 
other currents within this range to 
provide high lighting levels or lower 
intensities for many industrial and 
commercial installations, including 
hallways, showcases and railway cars- 
The lamps, equipped with ‘single con- 
tact bases, are available in 3500° white- 

Also announced by the same com- 
pany is a new 13 watt miniature lamp 
in white or daylight, 21 in. long and 
% in. in diameter. Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., Salem, Mass. 


WELDED TRUSSES 


The Austin Co., engineers and 
builders, has adopted a new design 
for welded trusses of standard 50, 6, 
70 and 80-ft. lengths in which H-sec- 
tions with their webs in a vertical 
plane are used throughout without 
gusset plates. 

This truss is said to be readily adapt- 
able to different loadings by changing 
the weights of the beams used for the 
various truss members. By keeping 

(Continued on page 144) 


Beyond Architecture 


® Winning the war does not preclude planning for peace. The work 
of production for destruction must go on until victory is won. Our national re- 
sources, material or human, must continue to be used to that end without regard 
to cost, for war is waste and this depletion of resources is inevitable. Production has 
reached undreamed-of volume of “expendable” material and manpower. But pro- 
duction for destruction must someday cease and production for better living must 
take its place. A new standard of living is envisioned when the energy and re- 
sources of the nation, and of the world take that new direction. 


® Ways and means for engineering that change, for maintaining 
present volume of production, for financing, for distribution, for insuring maximum 
employment and maximum purchasing power of all the people—all are being put 
forth, advocated and discussed. In all these plans the place of construction, of 
building, looms large. In many plans, construction, public and private, is counted 
upon to take up much of the slack in the transition period, and to provide contin- 
uous “billions of national income” thereafter. It behooves the planning profession 
(architects and engineers) to concern itself with the magnitude and diversity of 
the problems inherent in this dependence on construction. 


@ The realistic analysis of construction’s postwar potentials* shows a 
dollar volume far below the estimates made by those who are currently establishing 
the quota of national income to be provided by construction in a “full employment” 
budget. The question is how and when can, or will, the construction industry be 
geared to a fifteen-totwenty-billion dollar volume? What new philosophy, legisla- 
tion, stimulation, techniques and materials will be necessary? How can government 
and private enterprise work together to the desired end? Steps proposed to reach 
this end involve major questions of finance and taxation, production and distribu- 
tion, legislation and trade practices, land control and use—which may seem a far 
cry from the architect’s technical design problems. Yet leadership in the building 
field demands an awareness of these problems and a thoughtful contribution toward 
their solution. 


* The architect has a stake in the nature of the solutions reached, for 
he must work within the limitations they establish. Laws will be written and prac- 
tices established that will affect his way of working and even the scope of his 
functions. The voice of the architect can be heard and can be most effective 
through his organizations. That he may be informed of current thinking, and 
may form intelligent judgments on the overall problems of the industry we con- 
tinue to publish articles on subjects which transcend the limits of his technical 
professional work, as well as those related directly to the projects in his office. An 
article in point will be found on pages 83 to 86 in which “Stabilizing the Construc 
tion Industry,” by Miles Colean, is discussed by Thomas S. Holden. 


# Ways and means proposed for increasing construction volume and 
for leveling out its wide fluctuation need to be clearly understood, widely and intelli- 
gently discussed and carefully judged before adoption. 


: iui, teal 


* Architectural Record, December, 1943. 
EDITOR 
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ARCHITECTURE’S PLACE IN CITY PLANNING 


Ong of my friends, a man of excellent judgment and fine 
character, said in a public address recently that, in his 
opinion, architects ought to play a very limited role in the 
planning of cities. Architects, he said, are not armed by 
education or by experience for a task so obviously integral 
with social and economic valuations as is city planning, 
nor have they as a rule the resourcefulness and diplomatic 
skill which are essential for the practice of that political 
art. Planning, he added, has become a profession distinct 
from architecture, having recondite principles and highly 
specialized observances of which architects are by a law of 
nature innocent. Architects therefore would do well to 
withdraw from that field or, if they enter it, do so under 
the guidance of the planner, well versed in a new and re- 
cently funded knowledge and trained in the intricacies of 
new techniques; and my friend concluded by saying that 
the attitude of an architect vis-a-vis a planner ought to be 
one of humility. 

I must confess that I entertain some prejudice in this 
matter, a prejudice encouraged, I am afraid, by my long- 
sustained interest in the history of architecture. There 
came into my mind as I listened to my colleague a proces- 
sion, not lacking in color, of architects engaged in city 
planning. I saw Christopher Wren laying his Plan of 
London at the feet of King Charles; Dinocrates bending 
over the plan of Alexandria; Gabriel receiving his prize 
for the Place de la Concorde; Hére pacing the bright new 
sequences of Nancy. I could not resist a certain sadness 
at the thought of the architectural talent thus wasted on 
uncongenial themes, of the great renowns which are now 
seen to be undeserved, of the pomp and pageantry of a 
stream so long continued and now doomed to extinction 
amid the bogs and quicksands of a delta framed by the 
dry deserts of economics and sociology and the perilous sea 
of politics. 

Certainly there was no one until quite recently—unless 
it was Patrick Geddes—who could have predicted this un- 
timely end of the architect-planner, so ancient and aristo- 
cratic was the tradition of architecture in city planning, so 
firmly were its conventions, its modes of operation and 
its philosophy guarded in that field. With what confidence 
only thirty years ago the architects of the Plan of Wash- 
ington framed their parade of palaces, their heroic abstrac- 
tions of vista and monument! With what condescension 
they acknowledged the presence of the population, audi- 
ence to their sculptural symphonies; with what impatience 
they noted the troublesome intrusions of economists; and 
even when at times they admitted to their company the 
shy, necessary engineer it was only to hide him instantly 
behind discreet draperies of pediment and peristyle. For 
centuries the architect had in this way carried into the 
organization of street and plaza the habits of thought and 
vision which had shaped cathedral and palace; for cen- 
turies his materials had been monumental structures and 
organized space; axis, vista and sequence; climax, balance, 
proportion and rhythmic disposition; and the correct au- 
thority of Rome. With these he had played as readily in 
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the city streets, as in the forms of shelter, building out of 
civic elements by the well-tried formulae of classicism 
theaters for civic life indistinguishable except in breadth 
and scale from those which he built for a private clientele. 
The two arts, architecture and city planning, were in 
practice one. 

Yet there were in motion, even as McKim and Olm- 
stead laid out the vast geometry of Washington, two cur- 
rents, separate and in some ways opposite, which were 
to shatter this unity with sudden impacts, each according 
to its special nature so violent as to throw the architect 
from the throne where he had so long and so compla 
cently presided. These had gathered force slowly over 
more than a century. Their invasions of city planning, 
however explosive to architecture, were yet prepared by 
movements long operative below that warm, placid surface 
upon which that aristocratic art was accustomed to bask. 

The first of those currents had its origin in the ascend- 
ancy of economics among the speculative sciences of the 
XIX Century; the second grew out of the new social 
philosophies engendered by the Industrial Revolutions. A 
new industrial system, wasteful and cruel, was allowed to 
evolve itself out of the “free play of an enlightened ego- 
tism”; magnificent new technologies were used to make 
that system the more barren in social progress; and mal- 
adjustments acute, sudden and devastating inevitably ap- 
peared in the fabric of society. Nowhere were these more 
terrible in their consequences than in the great cities which 
everywhere poured their populations, increasing as fran- 
tically as the broomsticks of the Sorcerer's Apprentice, into 
ever-widening miles of civic dishevelment. The impotence 
of classic architecture to bring order into these vast com- 
plexes could not be long ignored, and the hope that social 
health might be restored by science was wholly congenial 
to the temper of a people who had put their trust so com- 
pletely in that form of thought and analysis. The time was 
bound to come when men should discover principles of 
civic reconstruction in those imposing structures of theory 
which confidently predicted the reign of reason and 
philosophical system in the living organisms of cities. The 
eclipse of architecture ought not to have been surprising. 

The Baron Haussmann is said to be the first city plan- 
ner to announce a secondary role for architecture in the 
design of cities. If he was not the first to conceive the 
city as a great machine for production and consumption, 
he was at any rate the first to translate that principle into 
practice. Certainly there were few architects in that staff 
of specialists which formed his tool for the rebuilding of 
Paris. He relied upon economists, politicians, physicians, 
engineers—in a word, upon scientists—to bring the queen 
city of the Renaissance into conformity with an industrial 
age. The bases of his projects were not architectonic prin- 
ciples but the requirements of traffic, the promotion of 
industry, the conditions of public health. A science of 
planning replaced the inherited art of civic design. 

It is true that Haussmann made Paris magnificent with 
many showy buildings—he was not ignorant of architec- 
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ture—but these buildings were introduced as incidents 
merely in a pattern of streets. They gave no law to the 
city. His gorgeous constructions were ornaments pinned 
here and there on the breast of Paris and, like ornaments, 
were useful to give continuity or emphasis to the pattern 
of streets. They were subordinated not in relative scale 
merely but in their influence. No longer do they project 
their principles of order into the civic elements which 
surround them: plazas, streets and vistas no longer echo 
their proportions or continue their rhythms. When the 
Emperor decreed that his own splendor should be con- 
firmed by splendid monuments conspicuously placed, it 
was enough if these were given an axial relationship to a 
street. The Opera, for example, looks as if it had got in 
the way of a boulevard which otherwise would have gone 
on to the edge of the earth. 

From that time on the sovereignty of architecture in 
city planning was silently and progressively challenged: 
not the sovereignty of architecture alone, but of the archi- 
tectural principle. The authors of the Plan of Chicago 
made a great to-do over mighty ensembles of public build- 
ings but their real solicitude was for the railroads. The 
Regional Plan of New York flattered that city with many 
a fine proposal for monumental vista and plaza, but we 
know how adventitious these appeared beside more exigent 
schemes for harbor reconstruction and industrial redistri- 
bution. The economist and his cousin, the civil engineer, 
were the true authors of these ambitious efforts for civic 
order; and economist and engineer are arbiters in the 
great number of civic improvements actually undertaken 
in our time. The architectural legend has reached its 
final chapter in New York City where factual-minded 
administrators, impatient of idea, measure city planning 
by the acreage of concrete pavement laid on escape-routes 
leading to the country. In that city the very limited 
objectives of planners include, to be sure, some archi- 
tectural tidbits; but the idea of civic form, of that compre- 
hensive structure and balance which is the essence of 
the architectural idea, is by official decree taboo. 

The city planner, thus immersed in economics, has 
suffered a strange sea-change. Whereas he once dealt in 
academic usages, in theories of form rendered in_per- 
spective and water color, his stock-in-trade is now com- 
posed of statistics, diagrams and high-piled granaries of 
surveys and charted data. Frustrated of peristyle and 
dome, he turns to his million maps exquisitely and enig- 
matically colored; he has a language full of strange new 
transcendentalisms; and he will plot you a curve at the 
drop of a hat. Being of a compassionate nature, he toler- 
ates architects so long as these know with proper humility 
their place in his new order. 

Nevertheless, the science of city planning is not in our 
day merely concerned with economic objectives. While 
the city was being transformed in the consciousness of 
economic planners into a mechanism for manufacture 
and merchandising there were other city planners, not less 
fertile of theory, who conceived the material of their art 
to be, not industry and commerce merely, not the facilities 
merely which serviced these, nor yet the “economic man” 
who was to be made happy by producing and consuming, 
but rather that society, that aggregation of human beings 
who, with all their inheritances of social habit and cultural 
tradition, of conflicting loyalties and inapposite folk-ways, 
had become through the blind operation of economic law 
imprisoned in these unpitying machines. It was evident 
that the undirected growth of our cities had produced, 


not physical chaos merely, but social chaos; and the daring 
thought was ultimately inescapable that by giving direction 
to that growth chaos might be overcome. There should be 
a social science of planning having as its objectives the 
establishment of such patterns of behavior among men as 
might again give meaning and direction to the life of 
cities. 

Man cannot live except in a society. Since we cannot 
abandon our cities nor yet delay the onward march of 
invention, we must create in cities a society tempered 
to withstand the attritions and subversions of modern 
industry. If we are to endure things so monstrous as mass 
production and the assembly line we must contrive some 
new armor against them. We see how our new tech- 
nologies of production challenge our familiar ways of life, 
our time-honored institutions, our cherished faiths, and 
we know that these must be reconstructed if our civiliza- 
tion is to be continued. Why not then search out the 
guides to whatever new social crystallizations are possible 
and try to discover the means for setting in motion the 
currents of feeling and thought which may assist these? 
These guides and these means will at least be as certain 
as those of economics and as worthy to be called a science. 

These considerations, formulated early in the XIX 
Century by Robert Owen, have prompted an art of city 
planning addressed not to wealth and the distribution of 
wealth but to that social health without which wealth is 
of little consequence. I know of no better illustration of 
this kind of planning than slum clearance and the con- 
struction of government-sponsored housing for that part 
of our civic population discreetly called the “lower-income 
group.” Here, if anywhere, is an arrant interference 
with the operation of economic law; an interference which 
deliberately prevents the free determination of rents by the 
sacrosanct law of supply and demand and as clearly nulli- 
fies the ancient appanage of the poor to live and die in 
want and misery. When housing projects are further 
developed so as to encourage the growth of neighborhoods, 
when the nature and distribution of institutions—the 
school, the church, the shopping center—are among the 
materials of planning, and when the spiritual life of the 
people is sustained by recreational areas, parks and play- 
grounds made accessible and patterned for their use; 
well, you have then the beginnings of an art of sociological 
planning. 

In this way it has come about that two new principles, 
different in direction but not irreconcilable, have carried 
forward the art of city planning and together have appar- 
ently swept that art out of the province of architecture. 
How foolish are our domes and porticoes, our Greek and 
Roman toys, our Parisian sophistications, beside their 
eager and purposeful march; how impotent our antique 
symmetries, decrepit amid the winds which are re-shaping 
the world, to channel them for the happiness of mankind. 
If city planning may have any part in directing these ter- 
rible energies—a debatable hypothesis, certainly—it will 
not be city planning in the classic mode of architecture. 

Must we conclude, then, that architects have no longer a 
role to play in city planning? Shall we resign this field as 
gracefully as possible, accepting our place as audience 
merely to those who formulate and implement policies of 
economic or social reform—or, more immediately, to 
those confident administrators who direct the planning 
agencies? Our products although integral to cities and 
serviceable to narrower segments of society are yet to be, 
outside of their own boundaries, careless of a wider 
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social consequence? 

Let us consider this matter. It must be admitted, in 
the first place, that an architecture which participates in 
the life of cities must do so in collaboration with whatever 
forces strive for economic well-being and social recon- 
struction. We must seek out a basis for that collaboration 
and establish the mutual understandings which will assist 
it. A unity of objective, not, I am afraid, always evident 
in our academic and romantic art, must be made unmis- 
takable. This implies a certain reorientation of our pro- 
fession or at least of that part of it which is to participate 
in city planning and a more cordial confidence towards 
all men at work in that field whether or not they entered 
it through the gate of architecture. 

This truth needs no argument; but it does not follow 
that architecture, whatever its momentary decrement, 
ought permanently to design its leadership in the field of 
city planning. Cities, as it happens, are made of build- 
ings. Cities are not lines scratched on the ground; cities 
are three-dimensional; cities occupy space. You have not 
known a city when you have known its plan; you must 
know it sculpturally, as something made of material sub- 
stances assembled, shaped and arranged for use. These 
substances, the substances of cities, are buildings. 

Each building in a city is an element in the pattern of 
the city. When we add a building or remove one we are, 
so to speak, retouching that pattern. We can do that 
consciously, keeping in our minds as in those of any artist 
the effect of our detail upon the total design, or we can 
be careless of that design and even indifferent to it; but 
in either case we are participating in a civic art. The 
totality of our participation exceeds by far that of any 
other vocational group. There is no way, therefore, except 
by ceasing to be architects that we can renounce a critical 
role in the making of cities or escape a_ responsibility 
for that making. 

I will not deny that this responsibility is limited by 
practical considerations. Architects have clients whose 
interests are not always consonant with the welfare of the 
city. We have sometimes to build on sites which ought 
in the public interest to be left vacant; to destroy with 
shops the peace of residential areas; to upset the tax 
structure with unnecessary skyscrapers. We cannot always 
escape as the city planner can escape certain contra- 
dictory loyalties, nor is there anything in the traditional 
ethics of our profession which requires a sacrifice of our 
livelihood to the city’s progress. 

These considerations, it seems to me, strengthen rather 
than weaken the case for architecture in city planning. 
If indeed the individual practitioner is at times impotent 
to fuse his structures into the pattern of the city, how 
much more important it is that the city planner, who is 
armed with authority over buildings and over clients, 
should possess an understanding and a competence in 
architecture? Our buildings are not shaped by the prac- 
titioners of architecture merely but by ordinances, laws, 
and customs, and by their official interpretations. These 
are silent persistent forces as definitely the tools of archi- 
tecture as are T-square and compass; behind the back of 
the architect they mold our buildings like some gigantic 
invisible sculptor. That official who determines the zones 
of use in buildings, who establishes their relationships 
to street and public place, sets them in space, limits 
their bulk, and disciplines their accessories of lighting and 
ornament, is as definitely their author as is that architect 
who draws his plans under that vigilant guardianship. 
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Is it not obvious then that he who thus exercises upon 
buildings must be trained in architecture? Shall we not 
provide these two, planner and architect, with a common 
basis of thought and habit and in that way assure their 
concentrated effort? And if any builder feels himself 
to be the servant of the city—and what other builder is 
worthy to be called architect?—has he not a right to 
expect from the civic officials who channel or limit his 
usefulness that understanding and comradeship which are 
the consequences of the discipline of architecture? That 
comradeship will be especially essential when in the years 
following the peace the themes of architecture become in 
larger proportion, not individual dwellings and places of 
business merely, but housing projects, schools, hospitals 
and community centers. These will be well-designed if 
we design them together. 

That is an excellent reason for confirming to archi- 
tecture its ancient importance in the making of cities; 
but there is a second reason which is even more urgent. 
The architect is and must indeed remain the master 
builder, the man of practical skill who creates the 
important materials of cities; and yet he is something 
more than an avenue through which technologies rain a 
blind influence upon dwellers in cities. His structures not 
only act upon civilization but, what is more important, 
they do so in a manner consciously determined by their 
builders. The architect not only uses technologies but con- 
trols them; addresses them to social objectives as clearly 
revealed as those of the planner; addresses them, indeed, 
to objectives often indistinguishable from those of the 
planner. 

Now what is the idea which illumines our new archi- 
tecture; that new architecture whose very substance :s 
social serviceability, whose one intention is to assist the 
balance and stability of the social fabric? Is it not the 
idea of planning, of planning not only to secure the 
comfort of individuals but to lift and sustain the happi- 
ness of populations? At what cost, then, will you divorce 
this architecture from the planning of cities? 

If there is a modern city planning there is also a modern 
architecture. Architecture like city planning has keenly 
felt the changes of a world transformed by science. Archi- 
tects, no less than planners, have been prompted by the 
study and experience of science to renounce their most 
cherished superstitions. With equal resolution architects 
have set about the task of adjusting their thought and 
vision to the civilization now in process of becoming so 
that these might parallel the thought and vision of the 
sciences of society. 

Whatever dissonances may exist between the tra 
ditions of architecture and these crescent sciences, 
there can be no fundamental or lasting dissidence 
between modern city planning and the new architec- 
ture. If each of these embraces an area of human 
interest and a mode of operation peculiar to itself and 
not included in that of the other, these divergencies are 
yet of less importance than those interests which bind 
them together. Each is inseparable, except in rare 
instances, from the collective life, the smallest unit of 
which is the family, the largest the population of a city. 
The materials of each art, if not the same, are yet alike 
in character since they comprise, first, those aspects of 
human existence which invite structural adaptations, and 
second, the material substances capable of such adapta- 
tions. They are integral also—architecture no less than 
city planning—with both the social and the physical sci- 
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ences and gain their vitality and usefalness from that 
integration. Identical in origin, these arts attained indi- 
viduality as the consequence of a growing diversification 
of social activities, and yet in intention and character 
they continue an unequivocal and—until recently— 
acknowledged unity; nor is any high achievement pos- 
sible in either art except as it flows from a philosophy 
mutually acknowledged. 

Nothing could be more misleading then or more 
damaging to the cause of planning than that description 
of architecture, not without currency among economists, 
as an art of “physical planning”—a term intended to dis- 
tinguish sharply the tangible and practical patterns of 
architects from the patterns of idea which occasion them 
and which would deny to architecture a social relevancy. 
The architect need not trouble himself then with the 
objectives of his constructions? It is enough if he is given 
a program which will lend itself to a material realization? 
He is to take his place beside the engineer, the practitioner 
of an honorable craft serviceable to cities no less than to 
individuals? And if architecture, beyond engineering, 
embraces not only the practical technologies of steel and 
the forms of shelter but also academic usages, the mean- 
ings with which history had overlaid our constructions, 
and even a conscious effort to express in the forms 
of buildings the temper of a society—well, these are to be 
understood as merely the elements of a private Heaven 
which could in the design of cities be conveniently 
sacrificed. 

Such an interpretation of architecture would be absurd 
even if we were to renounce all conscious concern for a 
social objective. It assumes that buildings act upon society 
only through the purposes which shaped them, an as- 
sumption which unveils a total misconception of the nature 
of technologies and of the part they play in the shaping 
of civilizations. We must not think of technologies solely 
as consequences. They are also causes. The visible and 
felt aspects of cities and buildings have power to shape 
the society which inhabits them, and these aspects and that 
power are technological achievements. Whoever deter- 
mines the technologies of our cities determines also and 
to a larger degree than we acknowledge the temper of 
our lives. 

Steel has shaped American steel and the technologies 
of steel. Steel has established the vast new dimensions 
of our experience, accelerated the swift tempo of our 
activities, encircled with distant boundaries the range 
of our consciousness. We think in steel, and steel is 
shaping for us a new morality and social discipline. Shall 
we believe then that when we build in steel we are taking 
no part in the building of the contemporary culture? We 
know how Amiens confirmed the faith of the XIII 
Century and how Versailles upheld the authority of the 
French monarchy; is it likely that our constructions shall 
participate less in the life of America? Even if our 
buildings were indeed only arrangements of physical 
substances, they would yet form that silent environment 
of society, that man-made supplement to Nature which, 
as we know, has molded man and his destiny on earth. 

We must make our new architecture the firm friend 
and constant companion of city planning; not merely 
because buildings are the prime substance of cities but 
also because the practice of architecture has become 
in our time so integral to cities that one can scarcely 
imagine a modern building designed without relevance 
to the larger pattern of which it is a part. Beyond these 


reasons there is a third which, if it appears in these unquiet 
times less immediate than those already given, will yet 
in any wide survey gain an even greater persuasiveness. | 
mean the utility in cities of the idea of architecture as this 
has developed from the beginnings of human history: I 
mean the power of architecture, proven a hundred thou- 
sand times to illumine cities, to give them meaning and 
importance. 

Cities, no less than buildings—yes, even more than 
buildings—may attain qualities which transcend economic 
and social utility. Cities are themselves, in that sense, 
works of architecture. Cities can act upon us in ways not 
always apprehended by those practical-minded folk who 
think of cities in terms of land valuations and traffic 
control. For that reason, if for no other, the practice of 
city planning ought to be entrusted to men whose con- 
scious control should include the command of forms which 
are not only practicable and convenient but favorable to 
the human spirit. I mean that they should be entrusted 
to minds accessible to the idea of architecture. 

Our cities cry out for the celebration of that idea. No 
undertaking is more exigent, none more far-reaching, 
than that of overcoming the excessive industrialization of 
our cities by the recapture of those spiritual values which 
alone can make them endurable. Architecture is the 
bridge through which these forces participate in the 
design of cities and by that participation gain a con- 
tinuing ascendancy in the city’s life. To say that this is 
less important than the scientific control of economic 
and social life, assuming that to be possible, or less worthy 
the devotion of resolute men is to give added life to the 
very disease which is destroying our civilization. 

There are then at least three justifications, if such are 
needed, for assigning to architecture a dominant role in 
city planning. Because cities are built of buildings; be- 
cause buildings are in modern practice definite elements 
in the social no less than the physical pattern of cities; 
because the architectural idea, invading all elements of the 
city, can lift it into an agency of the spirit; because, in 
short, city planning is an architectural no less than a 
political and social art, the architect, who invented city 
planning, who guided and sustained it through the cen- 
turies, must not, whatever his sins of omission, be rudely 
dismissed from this his most urgent and congenial field. 

I am the more persuaded of this fact and of its impor- 
tance when I consider the traditional competence of the 
architect as coordinator and executive. I have defined city 
planning as the architecture-of-cities. I meant by that term 
a technological art to which economic and social factors 
are relevant in much the same way that they are relevant 
to buildings but which through the conscious reshapings 
of art may attain a human interest and importance. The 
city planner whose habits of thought are those of an 
architect knows how to create his intricate pattern of idea 
out of society, climate, the market, and the laws of the 
spirit; and he knows also how to translate that pattern of 
idea into a pattern of performance. 

The city planner will lose his most salient usefulness 
should he sacrifice architecture to his crescent sciences; 
and the architect who withdraws from city planning, 
consenting to the extinction of his influence in that chal- 
lenging province, renounces also his widest serviceability. 
Our task, which we must undertake together, is to enlarge 
the range of architecture, to assist its reinstatement as 
discoverer and guardian, to reaffirm in this broader theater 
its majestic power for human happiness. 
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FOR BOTH EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


El Tejon School, Pershing School District, Lebec, California 





Frank Wyncoop and Associates, Architects and Engineers 


Ex Tryon Scxoot, standing in an historic setting, recalls 
the Spanish influence of the valley’s early days. In the 
canyon are the old Fort Tejon ruins. The Fort dates back 
to the time of the Indian uprisings and the war with the 
Spanish in California, so the school was designed in the 
tradition of the locality. It has the grace and charm desired 
by the community, and provides the facilities both for 
modern education and for community activities. 

The school occupies a splendid 7-acre site at the geo- 
graphical center of the school district, and all children are 
transported by school busses. 

In its planning the school provides classrooms ample in 
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size, each with its built-in “project” or activity alcove, 
wardrobe, storage cabinets, and sink. Ceilings are sound 
absorbing. The auditorium-gymnasium is larger than cus- 
tomary in order to meet the needs not only of the school 
but also of the community. It is large enough for evening 
basketball practice of local high school students who attend 
the district high school in Bakersfield, 45 miles away. 
When there is an evening community program, a play, 
dance, musical or lecture, the auditorium is frequently 
filled to capacity. A small kitchen is provided for the 
occasions when refreshments are to be served. 

The building is of reinforced concrete construction with 
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Roger Sturtevant photes 


For handling community activities the Auditorium-gymnasium has its own separate entrance 
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Classrooms and auditorium are approached by means of a broad covered 


passage, a recent design practice now prevalent in school design where 


moderate climate permits. The roof is mission tile in variegated colors 








steel trusses over the combined auditorium and gymna- 
sium, with wood roof purlins and rafters. As the school 
is at an elevation of about 4,000 ft., where occasional 
snowstorms occur, the building is equipped with a gas- 
fired boiler using both unit heaters and radiators. 
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The concrete screen (right in photo) partially shades the 
glass block side in the activity room. The auditorium stage 
has permanent dressing rooms and access from corridor 
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The auditorium is larger than customary for this type of school because 
it serves not only for the usual school *purposes but also for dramatics 


and community activities. The maple flooring is laid on wood sleepers 





Each classroom has an activity alcove or room and builtin 
coat closet. Classroom floors are maple, ceiling fibre- 
board, walls of plaster and wood sash are of the awning type 
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Designs for “IDEAL POSTWAR 


Prize Winners in Second Annual Small House Competition of 


Arts & Architecture, sponsored by the United States Plywood Corporation 


Srmuxatine ideas on the problem of design- 
ing better houses continue to come up in each 
succeeding architectural competition. This com- 
petition which closed December 20, 1944 is no 
exception as a close analysis of the first two 
prize designs will disclose. The program called 
for a house to be designed for “the average 
American family—a man, his wife and perhaps 
one or two children” . . . “the aim . . . to 
uncover designs that can be built within our 
experience in techniques and materials” . . . 
“the work must represent contemporary think- 
ing in terms of modern structural standards.” 

Professional advisor for the competition was 
Sumner Spaulding, F.A.I.A. Judges were Fred 
Langhorst, Charles Eames, J. R. Davidson, John 
L. Rex and Gregory Ain. 

The first and second prizes, $1250 and $500, 
went to architects in Washington, D. C.: first 
to Lt. Charles D. Wiley, and second to Lt. (jg) 
Russell M. Amdal, U. S. N. R. Third prize, 
$250, went to Eduardo Fernando Catalano of 
Buenos Aires, now at Harvard University. 

Five honorable mentions, each carrying an 
award of $100, went to I. M. Pei of Princeton, 
N. J.; George A. Storz of San Diego, Calif.; 
Robert T. Coolidge of Cambridge, Mass.; Lt. 
(jg) Harry Weese, who is on active duty with 
the United States Navy; and Janet and Milton 
Caughey, West Los Angeles, California. 


The prize-winning design “is intended to be 
. a plywood house with a new space con- 
ception. It is not based on the principle of rooms 
but rather on the principles of areas and func- 
tions. In other words, the many things that 
were performed in the living room in the play 
“You Can’t Take It With You’ are now given 
their proper space. 

“The ‘domestic center’ . . . allows enough 
room ... not only for the usual kitchen equip- 
ment, but also for ample breakfast or other 
dining requirements, plus laundry and sewing 
space . . . separating the work counter from 
the activities area is a glass partition that can 
be slid aside for direct access. 

“There is an ‘activity center’ where hobbies, 
children’s play and such can take place without 
disturbing the rest of the household. This room 
need not be fixed up or cleaned up to be pre- 
sentable to guests because it’s sort of the heart 
of the house and you don’t have to show every- 
body this part of it. 

“For rest and relaxation there is a ‘quiet 
zone. This is a relatively small and intimate 
area with a fireplace and adjacent sunken ter- 
race. It combines the present-day living room 
with the old-fashioned parlor. 

“The bedrooms can be varied in size as re- 
quired. The partitions between the rooms are 
cabinets 4 ft. long and 2 ft. wide.” 


SMALL HOME” 








FIRST PRIZE DESIGN 
by Lt. Charles D. Wiley, Washington, D. C. 
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SECOND PRIZE DESIGN 


by Lt. (j.g.) Russell M. Amdal, U.S. N. R., Washington, D.C, 
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Tus design uses prefabricated basic service 
units in order to take advantage of industrial 
mass production economies. “A simplified 
method of construction based on the known 
principle of the three-hinged arch is utilized 
with the laminated arches 8 ft. 10 in. and 
10 ft. apart to take advantage of modern 
sheet material. This method of construction 
also allows for the complete freedom of lay- 
out within the enclosed space. The service 
unit divides the living and recreational area 
from the sleeping area and acts as a sound 
barrier between them. The folding wall be- 
tween the parents’ sleeping area and the 
living-and-dining area provides for the pos- 
sible use of these two areas as one when 
entertaining without bothering the child’s 
sleeping area.” 
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Comments on 


STABILIZING THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


By Thomas S. Holden, President, F. W. Dodge Corporation 


Tue National Planning Association released to the public 
on February 14, 1945 its Planning Pamphlet No. 41, en- 


titled “Stabilizing the Construction Industry,” a subject. 


which has been widely discussed within the construction 
industry for at least twenty-five years. The pamphlet con- 
sists of a statement of objectives, a discussion of proposed 
means for achieving stabilization, and recommendations 
for action by the federal government and by state and 
local governments, all prepared by Miles Colean. A pre- 
fatory joint statement by the Agriculture, Business and 
Labor Committees of the National Planning Association, 
endorses those of Mr. Colean’s recommendations for fed- 
eral action considered to be immediately necessary as first 
steps toward stabilization. 

Mr. Colean recommends creation of three new federal 
agencies, adoption by Congress of an emergency lending 
policy, and creation by Congress of a commission for 
studying the nation’s tax problems. 


STABILIZATION OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Colean and the National Planning Association ren- 
der a distinct service by projecting the discussion on the 
level of the realistic and the practical. 

The National Planning Association has stated in an 
earlier planning pamphlet that the previously held notion 
that the construction industry could be used as a means 
for stabilizing the entire economy and for leveling off the 
business cycle is impractical. It has set forth as highly 
desirable the more limited objective of timing public 
works to stabilize the construction industry itself through- 
out the year and over the years. Mr. Colean accepts this 
objective as premise, explaining that stabilization does 
not mean a uniform dead-level rate of activity, but that 
its aim is utmost practical reduction of fluctuations in 
construction activity. 

The report repeats the previous “Declaration of Inter- 
dependence” of the National Planning Association as fol- 
lows: 

“The basis of America’s postwar economy should be 
private enterprise, with private business and industry and 
agriculture the people’s primary means of providing jobs 
and producing goods and services; with government per- 
forming its constitutional function of establishing the 
rules of the game, acting as impartial referee, and effect- 
ing fiscal policies through taxation and expenditure pro- 
grams, such as public works, that will mesh with private 
undertakings.” 

This is the kind of stabilization the construction in- 
dustry would like to achieve. The present discussion will 
concern itself with the means proposed for its attainment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Colean’s recommendations for federal action and 
those contained in the joint committee statement are 
quoted in full herewith (see next page). 


Mr. Colean also lists nine general recommendations for 
action by state and local governments, covering matters 
so familiar that they are likely to arouse no important 
differences of opinion. They are endorsed in part in the 
following paragraph of the committees’ joint statement: 

“The Agriculture, Business and Labor Committees rec- 
ommend that state and local governments cooperate with 
the federal government on policies of providing compre- 
hensive information on construction activity, of advance 
planning of public works projects, and of controlled timing 
of the initiation of projects to meet the objectives of a 
stabilization program.” 


COMMENTS ON RECOMMENDATIONS 


The discussion which follows will be confined to the 
recommendations for federal action. 


A Construction Economics Bureau (M.C.-1, -J. 
C.-1)*—Primary purpose of this proposal is gathering and 
disseminating current market data upon which private 
investors and state and local officials can base judgments 
as to timing of their projects. Such judgments, particularly 
in the case of private investors, are based upon local mar- 
ket conditions, which vary considerably at any given time; 
these conditions are most immediately and most intimately 
known by local people. Reasonable stabilization of a large 
sector of private building can be effected, and only so, by 
enlightened policies of private lending institutions. These 
are now being urged by the National Housing Agency 
and its constituent agencies (particularly FHA and 
FHLBA) to provide for maintaining local market sta- 
tistics. These agencies have themselves a responsibility for 
maintaining stability in lending for housing purposes. 
Action by these agencies and their member institutions 
can be much more direct when based upon their own 
market information than in the case where information 
must filter through a centralized bureau in Washington. 

A central statistical bureau can render effective service 
by disseminating statistics on general national trends. The 
Department of Commerce and other governmental and 
private agencies currently collect and publish construction 
industry statistics and economic studies. Proposals for ex- 
panding such activities by government should provide for 
a preliminary review in order to avoid duplication. 

Any bureau with the functions outlined in these recom- 
mendations should be required to distinguish clearly be- 
tween factual statistics, estimates, and economic interpre- 
tations. Economic interpretations are subject to emotional 
and philosophical bias and can easily become propaganda 
for particular programs. 


A Technical Research Bureau (M. C.-2 and J. C.- 
2)—Opportunities exist for sound technical research by 





*To identify published recommendations, M.C.-1 indicates Miles 
Colean’s, J. C.-1 indicates the joint committee’s recommendation sum- 
ber 1, etc. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS BY MILES COLEAN 


The federal government should take the following steps: 


] Establish in the Executive Branch an agency for the 

* collection, interpretation and publication of an ade- 
quate series of data to serve as a barometer of con- 
struction activity. It is to be emphasized that this would 
be an informational and advisory and not a planning or 
supervisory agency. In connection with this proposal, 
provision should be made for repeating the Housing 
Census at regular intervals and for frequent sample sur- 
veys by the Bureau of the Census covering the selected 
series. 


Establish adequate facilities for technical research in 
construction. These facilities should cover the whole 
field of construction and, under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Commerce, should be organized along the 
lines of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. In addition to its other functions, the proposed 
research agency should be specifically authorized to ad- 
vise with state and local government on the problem of 
urban rehabilitation, to lend technical assistance in the 
development of plans and procedures, and to report to 
the Congress on the need for further federal participa- 
tion in this activity. 


5 Authorize and provide appropriations to the Federal 

* Works Agency, the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau 
of Reclamation and all other federal agencies concerned 
with construction, for planning and acquiring sites for 
public works in advance of determining the time for 
their construction. Continue, as a policy, the making of 
loans for planning to states and cities as provided in 
the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944. 
Assure that at all times a full backlog of planned public 
works is maintained ready for contract as conditions may 
warrant. 


4 Establish in the Executive Branch a Public Works 

* Control Authority charged with responsibility for 
timing construction done directly with federal funds or 
through loans and grants to states, municipalities and 
other authorities. The Authority should further be di- 


rected to counsel with the states and localities on the 
timing of nonfederal public works. 


5 Initiate, as promptly as is consistent with the prose- 

* cution of the war, such federal public works as are 
now definitely planned or as may be speedily prepared 
for contract, but be prepared to taper off operations in 
case of later labor shortages and cost increases which 
may result from an over-rapid expansion of private con- 
struction. 


Provide in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
facilities for loans—or provide through other ap- 
propriate means for the expansion of credit—for all 
types of sound, new construction projects, including 
local public works, in times when normal sources of 
credit are not available. Provide in the same way for 
credit expansion in times of emergency for maintenance 
of industrial and commercial structures, railroads and 
utilities. Maintain, as a stand-by facility, the FHA in- 
surance of home repair loans for use in similar circum- 
stances. 


Create a National Commission on Tax Integration to 

* study the problem of the equitable allocation of tax 

sources among the various levels of government. Reduce 

or eliminate the applicability of the corporate income 

tax to real estate corporations. Permit a deduction from 

the personal income tax for the depreciation of an 
owner-occupied house. 


~ Through appropriate Congressional committees, re- 

* study the federal facilities concerned with mortgage 
credit, with a view to creating a unified and more com- 
prehensive system of mortgage finance. 


Review the applicability of the Sherman Act and the 

* Federal Trade Commission Act to the problem of 

monopoly and restrictive practice within the construc- 

tion industry, with the purpose of assuring freedom of 
competition. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE, N.P.A. 


] Comprehensive information is essential to an under- 

* standing of the forces affecting the construction 
cycle and to the development of the means for guiding 
those forces in the interest of a more even flow of con- 
struction activity. Therefore, there should be established, 
in the Department of Commerce, or other appropriate 
agency, a Bureau of Construction Economics. This Bu- 
reau should be authorized to assemble, maintain, and 
publish regularly the essential series of data and should 
have appropriations consistent with the carrying out of 
this purpose. 


2 To help meet the country’s construction needs on 

* the broadest and most economical basis, facilities 
should be provided for an extensive program of tech- 
nical and industrial research. This activity should be 
carried on under the auspices of the Department of 
Commerce and organized after the pattern of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, so as to 
represent all the interests involved. 


3 Since a variable public works program must be re- 

* garded as a basic instrument of stabilization of the 
construction industry, the measures listed below should 
be given immediate eonsideration: 


a. The agencies of the federal government that engage 


in construction activity should be authorized and in- 
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structed to prepare plans (architectural, engineering, le- 
gal, financial and other) and where appropriate acquire 
land or land rights for projects in advance of specific 
timing as to initiation, so that on all occasions an ade- 
quate reserve of optional projects will be available. 


b. AS one means of encouraging coordination of local 
and federal public works programs, the policy of making 
loans to state and local governments for advance plan- 
ning of public works should become a permanent fed- 
eral policy. Such loans are now provided for as an 
emergency measure by the War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion Act of 1944. 


c. There should be established in the Executive Branch 
a Public Works Control Authority which shall determine 
the timing of all federal construction and cooperate 
with the states in carrying out concurrent policies, and 
which shall be subject to general fiscal policy directives. 


4 The last decade showed the unhappy consequence 
* resulting from a sudden withdrawal of credit for con 
struction enterprise. To prevent a repetition of such a 
disaster, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation should 
be specifically authorized, in time of emergency as de- 
clared by the President, to extend credit for state and 
local public works and sound private new construction 
and maintenance operations. 
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agencies of the federat government, to supplement re- 
search by other public and private agencies. Mr. Colean’s 
recommendation for a single research agency to cover the 
whole field of construction seems impractical. 

Technical research projects, to achieve results, should 
be directed toward quite specific ends. Research in the 
physical and chemical properties of materials and in con- 
struction methods must be closely related to studies of 
the functions and designs of particular classes of struc- 
tures. Designs and functions of structures are practically 
unlimited in variety, ranging the whole gamut of eco- 
nomic, engineering, social, cultural, technical and personal 
needs of a complicated society, upon which are superim- 
posed a multitude of group and personal predilections. 
Technical improvements in concrete construction for high- 
ways and dams have little in common with technical im- 
provements in low-cost single-family houses. Hospitals, 
hotels, schools, and factories all involve special technical 
problems in design and structure. Adequate means exist 
for transmitting information as to new technical inven- 
tions and discoveries made in any particular field to other 
fields where practical applications can be made. 

A government research bureau charged with responsi- 
bility for overall construction industry research would have 
to be departmentalized in order to cover all the important 
varieties of structures. It would require a large overhead 
staff for coordinating research programs and for liaison 
with federal administrative agencies responsible for various 
construction programs and with the various sectors of 
private industry interested in different types of building 
and engineering activity. Such a department-store type of 
research agency would almost certainly be a new un- 
wieldy, uneconomic bureaucracy. Research programs are 
themselves experiments; their success depends upon the 
quality of personnel and of the work done far more than 
upon the size of organization or supposed comprehensive- 
ness of coverage. They should be started on a moderate 
scale and permitted to grow only as they prove their value. 

Most widely discussed need for technical research is in 
the field of housing, particularly the single-family house. 
It is difficult to see how any useful purpose can be served 
by linking a technical research program in this field to 
research in such strictly engineering matters as highways, 
sewers, dams, and bridges, or even with research on school 
or hospital buildings. Such technical research as the fed- 
eral government undertakes in the housing field should 
be made the responsibility of one of the housing agencies 
of government, other federal research being the responsi- 
bility of such other agencies as are directly concerned with 
the construction programs in their respective fields. 

In theory a consolidated research program may appear 
to be a potential unifying factor for the industry; it is 
quite improbable that it would be so in fact. 


Federal Public Works and a Public Works 
Control Authority (M. C.-3 and 4, J. C.-3a, b and c)— 


With the first half of Mr. Colean’s 3, which is much like 
the joint committees’ 3a, there is no argument. 

The second half of Mr. Colean’s 3 recommends con- 
tinuation of federal loans for planning to states and cities; 
the joint committees’ 3b carries this a step further by 
making such a policy “permanent.” Colean’s 4, by im- 
plication at least, appears to anticipate a postwar federal 
Program of loans and grants to “states, municipalities 
and other authorities,” which might include advances on 
construction costs as well as on planning costs. 


The need for such a policy in the postwar period has 
not been factually demonstrated, in this report or else- 
where. Such recommendations should not be accepted 
until the possibilities and advantages of Colean’s 6 and 7 
and the committees’ 4 have been fully explored. 

There can be no argument as to the advisability of 
timing federal construction projects. The proposed Public 
Works Control Authority should be empowered to func- 
tion more effectively than the former Employment Sta- 
bilization Board, which was created for the same purpose 
and accomplished meager results; the Authority might 
properly be set up within the Federal Works Agency. 


Stimulation of Postwar Federal Projects (M. C.- 
5)—Construction revival in the early postwar period will 
be limited by four important transitional bottlenecks— 
government controls, material supply problems, price prob- 
lems, and manpower problems. Over stimulation of pub- 
lic construction at that time will intensify competition 
between public and private projects for scarce materials 
and skilled labor. The joint committee apparently recog- 
nized this danger and made no recommendation. 


Banking Facilities for States and Local Gov- 
ernments (M. C.-6 and J. C..4)—F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration’s Committee on Pastwar Construction Markets 
recommended in its report* that a study be made to de- 
termine whether there should be provided in the postwar 
period banking facilities for states and local governments. 
Such banking facilities were supplied, in rudimentary form, 
in the depression period of the 1930's. 

However, a recommendation for expanding the lending 
powers of the RFC should be accompanied by a request 
to Congress that it review the powers and functions of 
this agency and the future long-term credit needs of the 
country which the RFC can properly serve, and to spell 
out in clear and unequivocal language the future powers 
of RFC. This institution is in effect a capital-credit bank 
operating under the vaguest sort of charter and with 
practically no rules and regulations. 

It has been this writer’s view for a number of years 
that the expansion of the lending powers of the RFC 
and the creation of various other lending and mortgage- 
insuring agencies of the federal government represent 
different aspects in the modern evolution of long-term 
credit, much of which is undoubtedly beneficial and somae 
of which may be potentially very dangerous. 

This writer has long advocated the creation by Congress 
of a National Long-Term Credit Commission to make the 
necessary comprehensive study of all public and private 
financing facilities operating in the long-term credit field. 
Such a commission could be patterned after the earlier 
National Monetary Commission (generally remembered 
as the Aldrich Committee) whose comprehensive studies 
and investigations resulted in creation of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Without a study of this scope, indiscrimi- 
nate expansion of the lending powers of the RFC may 
lead the country into grave troubles hereafter, particularly 
in view of our colossal federal debt. 

The writer would like to see the Congress authorize 
such a Commission as its major postwar project. 


Tax Integration (M. C.-7)—The proposal for a Na- 


tional Commission on Tax Integration was also advocated 





*( First pee in the December, 1943 ArcHuiTecTurAL Recorp and 
later widely distributed in pamphlet form under the title “Construc- 
tion Potentials.”) 
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by F. W. Dodge Corporation’s Committee on Postwar 
Construction Markets in its report—“Construction Po- 
tentials” (ArcuirectrurAL Recorp, December, 1943). Reso- 
lutions to effect this purpose have been introduced in the 
House of Representatives during the past several years by 
Representative John M. Coffee of Washington and by 
Representative Homer D. Angell of Oregon. 

To the extent that such a Commission could succeed 
in allocating to states and local governments revenue re- 
sources adequate for financing their own legitimate public 
improvement needs, federal financial aid would be un- 
necessary and the autonomy and independence of state 
and local governments would be preserved, a matter as 
vital to the continuance of free institutions in the United 
States as is the preservation of private enterprise in the 
fields of industry, trade, agriculture and finance. 

The writer regards this project as having the same 
urgency and importance as the one looking to creation of 
a National Long-Term Credit Commission, and would 
like to see the two proceed immediately and concurrently. 
It is to be regretted that the committees of the N. P. A. did 
not see fit to endorse this proposal at this time. 


Study of Morigage Credit (M. C.8)—F. W. 
Dodge Corporation’s Committee on Postwar Construction 
Markets has viewed this proposal as being part of its 
recommended overall study of the long-term credit needs 
of the country. (See above comment under the heading 
“Banking Facilities for States and Local Governments” ). 


Monopolistic Practices (M. C.-9) — To the extent 
that uneconomic and monopolistic practices exist within 
the construction industry, they injure the industry itself 
and hamper its progress. It is to the industry's interest 
that any monopolistic practices be eliminated, though it 
should be pointed out that wholesale anti-trust prosecu- 
tions can be potentially disrupting and prejudicial to busi- 
ness confidence. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


It is entirely conceivable that the long-term credit study 
and the tax integration study herein recommended might 
yield results in terms of regular flow of private and public 
investment funds that would minimize greatly any need 
for additional stabilization machinery. 

The proposals of Mr. Colean and the National Planning 
Association are put forward on a provisional, or experi- 
mental basis. It can be pointed out that while the pro- 
visional programs of business are usually promptly 
scrapped if they do not achieve desired results, provisional 
programs and procedure patterns in government fre- 
quently tend to become permanent regardless of their 
value or cost. This consideration suggests caution in the 
creation of new federal agencies. 

The writer would like to see a more definite and forth- 
right recognition of the major role played by finance in 
previous construction instability. He would also point out 
that the nationwide reform in mortgage-banking practices 
effected in the 1930’s went far toward eliminating second 
mortgages and short-term first mortgages, probably tending 
to much greater stability of private building activity for 
the future. The writer would emphasize this more strong- 
ly than Mr. Colean does. 

Mr. Colean suggests that a desirable overall construc- 
tion program for the postwar decade would be an average 
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annual volume of $15.4 billion for new construction and 
$21 billion for all construction including maintenance. 
These figures are calculated at 1943 construction cost 
levels and are meant to correspond with the overall con- 
struction estimates of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
They are apparently arrived at, not by any survey or 
estimate of the postwar construction needs of the country, 
but as a quota set for the construction industry in order 
that it may contribute its share toward producing a na 
tional income of $140 billions a year, stated to be essential 
for a satisfactorily high level of employment. 

It is this writer's view that the actual construction needs 
of the country cannot be ascertained by assigning em- 
ployment quotas or dollar-volume quotas. It is also pointed 
out that neither national income figures nor Commerce 
Department overall construction estimates are factual sta- 
tistics; they are based upon factual data, but they are 
themselves blown-up estimates. As such they are less exact 
as indices of business trends than are statistical series 
which consist of unadorned factual data. 

It is undoubtedly true that an expanding economy tends 
both to increased construction activity and increased na- 
tional income. The two are undoubtedly connected in 
some sort of hen-and-egg relationship, perhaps too vaguely 
comprehended to be expressed in terms of a fixed per- 
centage as Mr. Colean would like to see them worked out. 

Mr. Colean proposes as a secondary criterion of desirable 
construction volume that which this writer would place 
first, the criterion of the market. Mr. Colean would have 
the agency charged with construction planning exercise 
close scrutiny of the market “on a locality basis, in order 
to discover signs of saturation, labor shortage (as evi- 
denced by overtime payments and bonuses to attract 
workmen), inflated prices or other indications that over- 
building or ovérstraining of.the industry might be taking 
place.” Other specific criteria of local market conditions 
would include such data as figures on vacancies, trends 
of rentals, real estate foreclosures, budgets of local gov- 
ernments, and quantitative measures of adequacy of 
community facilities (sewers, street paving, hospital beds, 
school facilities and the like). Such data would probably 
not give far in advance exact quantitative measures of 
future construction activity, but, taken in conjunction with 
factual statistics on current activities, they would furnish 
reliable signals as to the soundness and probable continua- 
tion of current trends. While such market criteria do not 
satisfy the demands of cosmic-scale planning or long-range 
blueprints of the future, first-line reliance upon them recog- 
nizes the dynamic character of economic expansion and the 
flexible nature of the construction demand that accompanies 
it. The basic conflict is actually between concepts appropri- 
ate to collectivist planning and to the kind of planning 
appropriate to the efficient functioning of a free-enterprise 
economy. Mr. Colean has somewhat more faith in the 
efficacy of mixing the two concepts than has this writer. 

In conclusion, this writer finds himself in agreement 
with the objectives of the National Planning Association 
report and with its principal recommendations. Comment 
and criticism have been directed at certain details which 
seem to merit full discussion and clarification rather than 
unqualified acceptance. 

Mr. Colean and the National Planning Association have 
produced a very constructive and thought-provoking docu- 
ment, and their recommendations merit the thoughtful 
consideration of everyone in the construction industry. 
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WHAT BANKERS WANT OF THEIR BUILDINGS 


By Perry Coke Smith, A.1.A. 


of Voorhees, Walker, Foley and Smith, Architects 
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Prostems of building construction are not easily con- a natural result of the changed conditions in the business Ever 
sidered in general terms. Yet there may be some value in of banking. One banker says, “We have never had a pressior 
what follows, because a general underlying inquiry was banking system in this country designed for public con should 
conducted by Banking. Twenty-three bankers throughout venience. Historically our banking legislation has been and un- 
the country responded by letter to the inquiry, “If you busy creating a market for gevernment bonds, facilities custome 
were planning a new or remodeled bank building, what for the re-discount of commercial paper, and mobilizing Wen 
results would you seek from the building in better mer- the productive capital of the nation. Only lately have our agree tl 
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and meet the customer at least as engagingly as a first-rate expression and merchandising. be perfe 
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No longer a monumental blind spot on the street, the bank opens up, 


‘e @ re CE | 


lights up. The interior is the chief attraction (it is shown on opposite page) 


were the ones to which the bankers gave primary mention: 
1. Clear direction of the public. 

2. Ample public space to avoid congestion. 

3. Special facilities for cashing payroll checks. 

4. Drive-in teller facilities. 

5. Ladies’ retiring rooms. 

6. Conference and meeting rooms,for the public. 

7. Carefully considered air conditioning, sound proofing 
and lighting. 

As to functional arrangement, the second point, the 
location of the Loan Department received almost primary 
attention. All but one of the replies mentioning it wanted 
this department separated from the main floor functions 
so that customers could conduct this business in private 
without embarrassment.- Most thought it should be on 
another floor. One suggested associating it with a Sav- 
ings Department in a separate section on the main floor 
so that these combined departments could be kept open 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Besides the location of the Loan Department, the Safe 
Deposit Department was a poor second for attention. 
Those mentioning it called for its association with the 
Trust and Bond Departments. 

Every letter agreed on the third point, “visual ex- 
pression,” which we describe more simply as—hew a bank 
should look. Our new bank must be open, friendly, warm 
and un-imposing; a minimum of obstructions between the 
customer and the bank’s representative who serves him. 

We now come to point four, merchandising. The letters 
agree that the banker must merchandise his services as 
vigorously as the retail merchant. Naturally good service, 
good functional arrangement, and visuai expression all 
contribute to sales. Specific, direct merchandising devices 
mentioned beside personnel training were window displays 
and interior exhibits. 

To sum up, the characteristics of modern banking busi- 
hess, as expressed by bankers themselves, are quite clear. 
The modern bank must promote a wide variety of services 
involving relatively small transactions. Many of these 
services are newly competitive. Practically all of them must 
be performed on the bank’s premises by personal contact. 
In this it ts like retail merchandising —the banker must 


make clear to the public what he has to sell and why it 
is advantageous for the customer to buy; and then to make 
it easy to close the transaction. 

Retail merchandising has always operated on these prin- 
ciples and has the technique because its housing has had a 
long and progressive development. With banking, this is 
not true. As I recall, up until 1929 or later, the banker 
was still enthroned in his august temple granting his 
favors reluctantly. Therefore in designing banking quarters 
not only must the changed character of the business be 
considered but public prejudice must be overcome, and 
for every new bank that will be built in the next ten years 
there are dozens standing with their too-enduring treat- 
ment of marble and bronze, saying to the public what the 
banker doesn’t want to say. 

For these reasons, I approach the task of suggesting 
what to do about bank buildings with considerable and 
respectful caution. 

To begin, I wish to state my own opinion of the order 
of importance the characteristics mentioned in the letters 
received. To make anything of this general and difficult 
problem I must, I feel, extract what I consider funda- 
mentals as related to their forcefulness in terms of archi- 
tectural expression and offer merely a general advice. 

First of all comes the exterior. Many of my brother prac- 
titioners, at this point if not before, will leave the audience, 
saying that functionally designed space, honestly enclosed, 
will speak for itself. This is true, but, nevertheless, to meet 
the modern bank’s merchandising problem we must start 
our planning outside. 

In order of importance after the exterior comes, second, 
facilities for display; third, clarity of arrangement. 
fourth, comfort in conduct of business. 

One banker, replying to Banking’s inquiry, made an 
interesting observation. He said that he had been told by 
two top-flight merchandising men that a bank building 
is a definite deterrent in a retail merchandising district. 
Both men are engaged in chain store merchandising and 
both refuse to rent quarters in the same block with a 
bank. The banker said that after having been told this 
he noticed specifically that pedestrian traffic in front of his 
bank was a fraction of that on the other side of the street. 
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New departments for new customers are here shown 
clearly marked, well arranged, comfortably furnished. 
Below: “open planning” in an early San Francisco bank 
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To my mind this does not add up if you consider it only 
on a population basis. A bank, I would guess, has as many 
customers and employees per business hour as a top-grade 
jewelry store or book store occupying an equal ground 
area. Therefore, it would seem to me that this condition 
is due to the short hours of banking business, the large 
number of holidays and its appearance in a city block. 
As to appearance, the bank attends the merchandising 
party in a stiff shirt and striped pants and the boys move 
over to the other side of the room where the atmosphere 
is more congenial. 

So I think this is the first thing to fix. I honestly cannot 
even attempt to evaluate the drawing power of a facade 
of any kind. But I do believe, that for a bank to take its 
desired place in a retail merchandising district, in a small 
town or big city, its exterior must excite interest. That is 
why the retailer spends time and money modernizing his 
“front” and dressing his windows. 

Now, what are the visual techniques for exciting inter- 
est? They are considered to be illumination, color and 
movement as the stimulating characteristics and subject 
matter of personal or human interest as the holding char- 
acteristic. 

Applying these principles to the exterior expression of 
a bank, we come up with large clear openings showing a 
colorful and well-lighted interior, filled comfortably with 
people, happily transacting their business. This, of course, 


“~. 


is a simple answer, well understood at present by bankers 
and architects -alike. I think that it is undeniable as far 
as it goes but I should like to carry it further. It seems 
to me that the most important idea of all, expressed in 
several of the replies to Banking, was concerning displays 
or exhibits of public interest. The best merchandising 
procedure that a bank can follow (aside from proper per- 
sonnel-customer relations) is to cause the customer and 
prospect to understand the nature of the services rendered 
by the bank. Banking in the past has given itself an eso 
teric atmosphere which is a standard step in inspiring awe. 

Suppose then, that we design a bank whose principal 
street front is occupied by a large space through which 
the bank is entered with clear windows on the street. In 
this space are maintained displays and exhibits skillfully 
designed and frequently changed. This space could be- 
come the center of information on commercial activities 
and enterprise, as well as the means of informing the 
customer of what the bank does and what it sells. This 
display space could be kept open beyond banking hours 
and on holidays. I am sure that the bank’s commercial cus- 
tomers as well as the bank itself would find such display 
to their benefit. 

The exhibit area would be separated from the bank by 
glass so as to segregate it from the banking space during 
off hours. Skillfully planned, the bank’s services could 
be spread out for easy recognition and access. This space 
would be a not-too-hurried introduction to the bank and 


its services. 

Let us assume tha@this general idea Would produce an 
interesting facade showing light, color, and activity during 
retail business hours, would serve to explain the activities 
of the bank and index them. 

There may be other ways to design a bank so that its 
exterior and immediate interior character have merchan- 
dising force in appearance, and provide opportunity for 
display. I would like, though, to let this example stand 
for what it is worth, and go on to the subject of clarity 
of arrangement and of comfort in conducting business. 

In a retail store, clarity or simplicity of arrangement 
is not so necessary as in a bank. Once a customer is in a 
store, it is an advantage to have him (or, better, her) 
wander through the merchandise display, gradually losing 
sales resistance. Without tangible merchandise to use, 
the bank must do this job by means of the displays or 
other expedients. Once the customer is in and the desire 
to purchase is planted, the going should be smooth and 
easy. 

To achieve this there is no good substitute for direct 
vision and openness, to which signs are only an aid. | 
believe the activities most clearly seen and easiest of access 
should be those involving the greatest proportion of new 
business. 

These services should step forward and shake hands. 
Routine repetitive business can well be conducted at some 
distance from the entrance, provided access is clear and 
accommodations adequate. 

Comfort for the customer in conducting business is 
partly achieved by what has already been mentioned: ease 
in finding where to go. To this must be added other 
things, the first of which is good lighting. If I had to 
choose between good lighting and air conditioning, | 
would take the lighting. Next is sound control and third 
is air conditioning; but more and more the bank of the 
future must have all of these things. 
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DOUBLED SIZE FOR SELLING SERVICE 


Fifty-First Street Branch, National City Bank of New York 


Walker & Gillette, Architects; Aaron G. Alexander, Consultant Architect 


Tuts up-to-the-minute bank, organized like a department store, makes strik- 
ing use of an expedient that has been brilliantly successful in a leading New 
York retailing establishment. This device is the split-level arrangement, which 
not only makes the main bank floor and the lower bank room both instantly 
and dramatically visible from the entrance, but also takes away the “bargain- 
basement” curse from the lower level. Although the idea was incorporated 
in the original narrow version of the building, it did not come fully into its 
own until the structure was doubled in width during the last months of 
unrestricted building. 
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Above: three levels in a single view. 
The lower level is devoted chiefly to 
payroll and special checking service; 
the upper one to the regular custom- 
ers of the bank. The mezzanine con- 
taining the officers’ platform is above 
the ceiling seen in the foreground 
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Plans show lower banking floor (left) 


and upper, main floor in plan to right 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


The building section, above, helps visualize the unusually clear 
separation of departments. Photo, below, of main banking floor 
shows the highly ingenious placing of officers’ platform, its 
dignity indicated in view to right 
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Above, full-width completed lower floor: below, the original half-plan. Note low 
ceilings, permissible here, in contrast to dignified height of main banking room 
above. Light-toned Aoor and walls reflect light. Fixtures “spill” enough across ceiling 


Plan, right, shows a modern safe deposit department, on the floor below the lower 
banking room. There are three carefully sized types of customer’s facility: small, 
individual coupon booths; larger booths, and conference rooms for several people 





All views on these two pages reveal the basic simplicity and 
unpretentiousness which make the new crowds feel at home 
in bank quarters. View above shows lower banking floor 
looking toward the rear. View at left is of the protective 
screen of the safe-deposit department. The vault, as shown 
in the plan on the opposite page, is in the preferred position, 
not in the banking room but on a lower floor and built 
entirely in interior space 
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Plans, starting across-page: Cellar 
floor, with safe-deposit department; 
mezzanine of main banking room; 
bookkeeping department on second 
floor, above main banking room; pent 
house with air conditioning plant 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN MODERN BANK PLANNING 


Rowe photo 


Old arrangement piles crowd behind entrance 


Crowns are the main reason behind changed bank plans. 
People are coming into banks who never used to come 
before; and bankers are doing all they can to bring these 
new people in. The newer bank services are designed to 
serve everyday needs. The bank of today, like the store 
of today, thrives on a greatly increased number of trans- 
actions of decreased unit value. Gone is the day when a 
big-city bank might confine itself to depositors able to 
carry a thousand-dollar minimum, and when a customer 
who had an appointment with a vice-president went out 
first to buy a new hat. To the usual Paying and Receiving, 
Loan and Discount, Securities and Notes and Interest De- 
partments, the new age has added such services as War 
Bonds, Special Checking Accounts, Payrolls, greatly aug- 
mented Mortgage Departments, Personal Loans, and even 
Insurance. 


New Locations 


The new services have in many instances encouraged the 
choice of new locations for banks or branches. Plots are 
sought which are close to good transport and parking 
facilities, and a point is often made of situating close to 
institutions offering mass employments A large store or 
factory can create not only a profitable payroll department 
but also a large personal savings and personal loan busi- 
ness. 

The minimal list of facilities for a small bank includes: 

Public space Storage vault 
Tellers’ wickets Coupon rooms . 
Bank work space Men’s toilets « 
Vault Women’s toilets 
Officers’ platform Furnace room « 
Directors’ Room Janitor ° 

The facilities mentioned in the second column can well 
be placed in the basement. 

In many existing banks occupying corner situations, the 
counter screen and work space have been placed along 
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By Aaron G. Alexander, Consultant Architect 
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All plans on these two pages show remodeling of branches of 
National City Bank of New York, by the author. This Ridge- 
wood branch was changed to give the public far more space, 
keep it out of bank work areas, and vastly simplify safe- 
deposit procedure, as shown in dotted lines. One of very few 
instances with vault initially well placed 


the side street, for the sake of daylight. This was done 
before artificial illumination had reached its present efh- 
ciency and dependability. Today the work space should 
never be on the street side, where windows permit ques- 
tionable characters on the street to make a leisurely study 
of the bank’s way of working. This kind of space along 
windows should be public space—then the windows can 
be increased in size and the public activity inside made 
into an attraction from the street, drawing more business. 
Speaking of safety, another precaution should be taken: 
whenever possible, there should be only a single front 
entrance, and no rear door opening to an alley. 


Basic Dimensions 


A small bank can be built on a lot of 20-ft. frontage. 
If there is no safe-deposit vault (and this is the only de- 
partment that does not look to a postwar increase) then 
by proper handling a complete bank can be installed on 
a single floor in quarters with 25-ft. frontage and 125-ft. 
depth. At Sutton Place, New York, the author installed a 
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complete bank in an area 40 by 45 ft., by using a basement 
and a balcony type mezzanine. 

Set dimensions in the width of the bank include: (1) 
A passage behind the tellers’ cages, 2 ft. 6 in. (2) The 
cages, usually 6 ft. deep. Payroll cages have been designed 
by the author as shallow as 4 ft. 6 in.; at the other ex- 
treme, “C.I.D.” or compound interest department cages 
have to be 8 ft. deep to allow for the “tub” and are 
therefore usually placed in a separate line. (3) Allowance 
for screen construction, § inches. (4) Public space, what 
is left. In the case of 25-ft. frontage, allowing 1 ft. 6 in. 
for wall thickness (one outer wall, one party-wall), we 
have left approximately 14 ft. 6 in. for public space. The 
bank platform for officers can be about 10 ft. wide—in 


naturally, some bank designers have placed the desk of 
the “new business” officer close to the entrance where it 
could be seen at once; but unless this is carefully handled 
it creates a bottle-neck of hesitant and sometimes bewild- 
ered newcomers directly behind the door and in the way of 
those who know where they are going. It is necessary to 
draw off this new-business crowd to one side, as shown 


_in accompanying examples. 


Line-ups should never be longer than 10 customers. The 
shortest line-ups are at the loan and discount window, 
which is correspondingly placed in front. The longest 
occur at payroll windows and at the C.I.D. windows. 
Where these two departments are not placed on a separate 
floor they are best located together toward the rear of the 





City Hall Branch. Public space 6 ft. 6 in. wider as result of 
narrowed passageway, reduced cage depth, relocated stairs. L 
in public space draws “new business” crowds away from door 


An ingenious solution by Mr. Alexander for gaining a neu 
payroll and special checking bankroom in a narrow adjoining 
store. Door openings cut through party-wall connect new 
cages with existing work space, eliminate need for new 
passage. Papers and money are passed through small safety- 


gates in doors 


other words, the line of the counter screen is continued in 
the form of a railing. A length of 20 ft. will allow for 
three desks, 

The frontage generally allowed for each ordinary pay- 
ing and receiving station is 5 ft.; this is set not by the 
bookkeeping requirements but by experience with line-up 
requirements of customers. A loan and discount cage re- 
quires about 8 ft. of frontage. (See Time-Saver Stand- 
ards, pages 117 and 119, Ed.) 


Public Areas 


These must be laid out with the new customers, and 
the new kinds of services in mind. The school of 
thought which made the public find its way around a 
banking “island” is thoroughly out of date. The public 
has to occupy the center and have a clear view to facilities 
surrounding it; moreover the crowd has to have room to 
“mill around.” There is no good way of forcing a cus- 
tomer to fit his errands to a theoretical “flow line.” 

New customers create a special plan problem. Quite 


into quiet dead-end. Payroll window situated at corner per- 
mits longer lineups. Work space is moved downstairs with 


directors’ room, rest rooms, and vaults 





public area. Corner positions also allow longer lines. 
The officers’ platform belongs well forward, where of- 
ficers may readily be seen, and where they in turn can 
keep an eye on things. One of the requirements is that 
there be a teller’s window in easy reach so that new ac- 
counts or loans can be opened without lost motion. 


Placing the Service Departments 


Personal loan departments and similar new departments 
are situated in very different ways according to the char- 
acter of the bank clientele. For example, in a silk-stocking 
district the personal loan department is more secreted 
from the general public than it is likely to be in a purely 
manufacturing or industrial area. Again, in the former 
case, no payroll department is needed; but in the latter 
quite an area must be so assigned, and the possibility 
must be explored of getting large employers to stagger 
their pay-days to help spread the load. 

Mortgage and trust departments which have tradition- 
ally been placed in the general teller area can be moved 
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Showing changes now under way in a savings bank 
in a city of well over 300,000. Huge gain in public 
space and convenience by eliminating bank “island” 
and moving mortgage department plus work space 
upstairs. New account officers and patrons, placed out 
of way of traffic, have two individual wickers and a 
separate exit 





Existing plan 


bodily to an upper or lower floor without interfering 
with efficiency. This is one of the first expedients to ex- 
plore in finding more room for the new crowds that come 
into banks. 

Bookkeeping departments use ever-increasing amounts 
of machinery. A single machine which may sort or photo- 
graph or cancel checks saves area as well as personnel. Di- 
mensions of machines and their space requirements are 
obtainable from the manufacturers. 

The safe deposit department should be so planned that 
the banker can sell security to his client not only while 
the client sleeps but while he is in the bank examining 
his worldly goods. Give him a properly sized coupon room, 
one into which he can bring his partner or lawyer, one 
with sufficient light to permit reading the finest type; 
and properly ventilated. 


New Personnel Requirements 


We should look into change of personnel. Today, we 
have an increase in female help, necessitating additional 
rest-room facilities. Also, many banks find it advantageous 
to maintain a lunch room, or at least lunch space. Person- 
ally, I think these items are here to stay, and the wise 
banker will incorporate them in his new postwar quarters, 
since they pay dividends in labor relations. 


Planning for Expansion 


Vaults badly placed are one of the chief obstacles to 
expansion. However nice it is to have a vault in the middle 
of the first floor, where everyone can see it, this will 
stymie changes. The vault of today, with its steel lining 
and reinforced concrete built to meet No. 10 insurance 
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New first floor 


rating, should preferably be located in the basement; and 
if there is no basement, then the vault should be placed 
to one side, so that expansion will not involve the terrific 
expense of tearing out the vault. If there is a safe-deposit 
vault, it must be accessible to the public without the need 
for crossing the work space of the bank. The accepted 
safe way of providing extra protection is to build the 
vault as shown in accompanying drawings, with a space 
between the vault wall and the outer wall, and a mirror 
at the corner for two-way vision, 


Materials, Equipment, and Styling 


Just a word on the future prospect in materials, equip 
ment, and styling. First of all, the banker must look for- 
ward to such items as air conditioning and new lighting 
as a vital part of his new plans or alterations. The ma- 
chine age will bring out many new devices in the “ma 
chine room” and elsewhere. New metals and plastics will 
be available, especially as trim and finishes on floors, 
counters, walls. At the same time, a note of caution is to 
be sounded about abandonment of proven materials which 
happen to be old. For example, a material such as marble 
should not be blamed for an appearance of obsolescence 
which really attaches to a style and not the material. Any 
close study of a great building tradition such as the Italian 
will reveal that marble need not be “cold” but can be so 
handled, by proper choice and design, as to create an 
effect of utmost warmth, depth, and beauty. 

In conclusion, the bank in the future will undoubtedly 
often lean toward the modern in design, for the same 
reasons that other merchandising establishments do; but 
it should retain dignity and an effect of reliability. 
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MODERN OFFICES 


This study presented also to office building managers through the 
collaboration of the editors of Buildings and Building Management 
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Henry Zimmerman and Hans Weiss, designers. Other photos, page 116 


NEW TRENDS IN OFFICE DESIGN 


By L. Andrew Reinhard and Henry Hofmeister 


Ware the office buildings in our skydine look 
almost exactly as they did a dozen years ago, 
when new construction virtually ceased, they 
do not look the same inside. The American 
business office, which once ran to a pattern of 
standard partitions, standard color schemes, 
standard furniture, has thrown the pattern away 
and “galloped off in all directions.” 

The modern office is brightened and enliv- 
ened by dozens of new materials, both structural 
and decorative; by new forms and curves; by 
modern lighting and air conditioning and acous- 
tic treatment and office machinery and con- 
veniences of many kinds. By all of the devices 
and arts of modern architecture, decoration, 
furnishing and display. This trend may have 
brought harrying problems to office building 
managers. But it has also improved the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of the office. 

The trend is already pronounced, in spite of 
wartime difficulties and restrictions, and prom- 
ises to be really important after the war. Per- 
haps in many buildings it is scarcely visible at 
all, since wartime crowding overshadows every- 
thing else. Even so, these are days of tenant 
changes and expansion and moving, and each 
shift brings a new consideration of office layout 
and design. 

While the improvement of office space is a 


perfectly natural trend, based simply on the 
typical American desire for progress, there are 
some special factors right now. 

One is that office buildings are crowded, top- 
quality space is at a premium, and room for 
expansion all but impossible to find. Govern- 
ment bureaus have absorbed much office space. 
War production has expanded business offices. 
Also, normal business expansion must have been 
a factor gradually increasing occupancy since 
any quantity of office space has been added to 
the market. Office building managers seem to 
be looking forward to good renting years ahead. 

Now some. buildings in New York are get- 
ting rid of short-term leases, choosing the good 
leases they want for longer terms, and generally 
consolidating their good market. In such a situ- 
ation tenants are forced to look ahead, and 
many are called upon to establish new quarters. 
Rockefeller Center is full to the bursting point. 
In the “midtown” section, the Empire State 
Building is enjoying a rental boom, particularly 
in lines of business that expect expansion— 
chemical industries, export and import lines, and 
merchandising offices in general. This building 
probably marks a high point in the trend to- 
ward a selling atmosphere in office space. 

Another factor is that tenants are prosperous; 
they have the means to do their offices as they 
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PATTERNS IN OFFICE PLANNING 


Space in office buildings being a fairly expensive commodity, its economical use 
is now, as always, the first objective of office layouts. In spite of improvements in 
lighting and air conditioning, daylight is still the measure of value within a certain 
space, and the success of an office plan depends largely on the proper allocation 
of the areas near the windows and on the development of the darker space nearer 
the corridor. If the office building was properly planned, (with windows and col- 
umns so spaced as to permit partitioning every 8 or 9 ft.), the handling of areas 
near windows is a simple matter. Then the office planner’s task centers around 
ideas for making the best possible use of interior space. The plans on these two 
pages—all by Reinhard and Hofmeister, architects—were selected as examples of 
effective planning in this respect. 














1. The “T” office is still the theor- 2. Something a little better than the 3. Here is the minimum office for one 5. Fo 

etical unit for office building space “normal” is possible when only one man and one secretary. This might be retar' 

in normal use—two small private of- private office is required. Then the regarded as a module for office space; The 

fices, with the inside space used for reception room is a separate entity, it is usually 8 or 9 feet wide, and ante-1 

a combined reception room and gener- the storeroom hides unsightly equip- represents half of a typical bay of the s 
al office for secretaries, salesmen, etc. ment, and the secretary gets daylight 18 ft. width and 25 or 27 ft. depth 
4. In Rockefeller Center the 

architects chose 27 by 27 ft. for 7. In 

the typical bay, providing the wher 

same basic module width of is ay 

about 9 ft., and giving some the u 

added flexibility in the placing to be 

of partitions along the piers light. 

Confe 

(Continued from page 99) 8.7 

dayli 

may long have wanted them. Then too, of course, they being done for them. They are getting not only better plan 

are looking for chances to plow money back into invest- light, better ventilation and better working conditions, numl 

ment in any legitimate way that tax laws permit. but also improved and more cheerful surroundings. This fice 

Along this same line, businesses in general are prepar- might be considered a long-term trend as well as a current equal 

ing for days of competition ahead, when the war is over necessity; in any case it is a factor that will increasingly of th 

and they go again into a “buyer’s market.” It is natural improve the office and add to the problem of the office ever, 

then that they would develop all of the selling possibilities planner. insuf 

of their own offices. Every business office has a selling task All such factors are complicating the layout and design take 

of some sort to perform, and the current situation merely of office interiors, and, incidentally, bringing more and for a 


strengthens the normal desire to make the office quarters 
speak out positively in building sales and prestige. 

The effect of salesmanship in offices perhaps has strong- 
er influence in strictly merchandising space than in of- 
fices: thus certain loft tenants go further than those in 
high-class office buildings—that is, in sales and display 
rooms. However, many merchandising concerns are going 
into more expensive space, and many office tenants—even 
law firms—are tending toward something more advanced 
than the heavy dignity of tradition. 

This salesmanship is not devoted entirely to the firm’s 
clientele. Like charity, it begins at home. For if this is a 
seller’s market, it also belongs to employees. The workers 
in the office “bull pen” are having their day, and more is 
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more professional designers into this activity. 
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5. For a really nice office for two principals and two sec- 
retaries, here is a plan that might be considered ideal. 
The “big shot” gets a large, outside-corner office with its 
ante-room and private entrance. “Conference room” serves 
the same purpose for sub-executive and two secretaries 


7. In every building there are certain areas 
where the space is exceptionally deep. Here 
is a plan which is just about the ultimate in 
the use of dark space. Salesmen are supposed 
to be out selling; their desks don’t need day- 
light. But the office workers get good space. 
Conference room is mechanically ventilated 


8. The business man’s craving for 
daylight is well illustrated in this 
plan for an office with an unusual 
number of executives. General of- 
fice workers and accountants get 
equal consideration. Even with all 
of this attention to daylight, how- 
ever, the darker space was still 
insufficient; it was necessary to 
take a room across the corridor 
for additional storage space 


RECEPTION 





GENERAL OFFICE 


| 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OFFICE OFFICE 


6. A similar office with more emphasis on the reception 


room. Here the visitors get more attention than either the 
executives’ offices or the office employees. But here too, 
as in any well-planned office, the files, the stores, the 
lavatory, the coats, are hidden away in inside space 













All plans on these two pages are at one-sixteenth scale. 
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PLANNED FOR WORKERS’ 


Consolidated Chemical Industries, Inc. 
Offices in Rockefeller Center, New York 


Reinhard & Hofmeister, Architects 


A srenocraPHeR might call this suite a worker’s dream 
come true, but the boss no doubt had his own reasons for 
making all parts of the office so thoroughly presentable. 
Whatever the reason, this office does set a high standard, 
in plan as well as in furnishing and decoration. Employees 
in the general office have just as good space as the chiefs. 
All files are banished to the file room, the noisy teletype 
to its own cubby-hole. All of the space is completely air 
conditioned. 
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General office and private offices alike are done in quiet splendor, with simple blond furniture, 
carpeted floors, acoustic tile ceilings, comfortable upholstered chairs, venetian blinds with drapes. 
File room and closets prevent the usual office clutter, Air conditioning machines in corridor closet 


General office is dimensioned to give best 
daylight to each pair of desks, not for the 
absolute minimum of space. Private offices 
are adequate, but they are not pretentious 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
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Executives are usually people with rather definite ideas 
regarding what they want, and when and why. They also 
have powers of decision. But this does not mean that they 
are not open to valid suggestion, persuasion or argument. 
They, and their company, take both pride and pleasure 
in their offices, the setting in which they work and receive 
their business visitors. They may have rather fixed ideas, 
influenced by their accustomed environment or by some- 
thing they have seen and admired in the offices of others. 
They can be shown, and sketches or models are most 
effective in demonstrating the possibilities of a fresh de- 
sign approach which produces an environment nearer to 
their hearts’ desire than their own preconceived ideas. 
With this in mind the designers of the executive offices 


DESIGNED 


Muller-Barringer, Designers 


Yf 
Y 


7) 


shown here conducted a local sampling survey of execu- 
tives in New York. They interviewed lawyers, doctors, 
publishers, retailers, manufacturers, company officials, 
bankers, engineers—posing questions about their require 
ments and desires. The results are interesting and in 
structive, although the test was not large enough to be 
conclusive and many an executive “deviates from the 
norm” with personal idiosyncrasies. On the basis of the 
survey, the designers produced this custom-tailored execu- 
tive office which offers much more in efficiency, conven- 
ience, and psychological lift than the more conventional! 
type that many executives had in mind. The choice be- 
tween the two types of offices is usually not difficult to 
make in view of the evidence. 


The survey showed the following needs and desires in terms of percentage of executives’ reported’ requirements. 


Requirement % 


Rectangular desk of standard height 100 
Shallow top drawer : ae 
File drawer 100 
Swivel chair 100 
“A better swivel chair” 100 
Foot brace 90 
Sofa Peete , 90 
6 x 3” desk 85 
Some device for doubling work-space surface.. 80 
Upholstered lounge chair—not too low... . . 80 


Requirement % 


Fresh colors—not too bright 89 
Draperies at windows 80 
Wood-top desk ae 
Three visitor chairs Sa a 


Modern design 


Adjustable drawer dividers 


Leather or linoleum-top desk 
Divided between two and four visitor chairs 
Traditional design 


Living-room-library atmosphere 
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FOR FLEXIBILITY, CONVENIENCE AND MULTI-USE 








The office shown on the page opposite is a conven- 
tional interpretation of executives’ needs, as deter- 
mined by the survey. Only some probably-needed 
storage space has been added. While such an office 
is acceptable to many executives, it lacks many of 
the advantages of the office shown in the three draw- 
ings on this page. 

Notes written above point out features which many 
executives would welcome. Naturally the nature of 
the work to be done would indicate which features 
would prove advantageous and which would be un- 
necessary. A tack board, for instance, might be very 
useful in the office of an advertising or sales execu- 
tive, but hardly desirable in a lawyer’s office. The 
design obviously is intended to be indicative of pos- 
sibilities rather than a universally adaptable pattern 
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Angled coat closet and cab- 


inets disguise a column in 
an office for a_ secretary 


OFFICES DOUBLE AS DISPLAY 


Offices for Artek-Pascoe, Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, Architects 


Book case wall matches the 
color of the carpet; book 
case in contrasting white 
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Ben Schnall photos 
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Owe would expect that a manufacturer of 
modern furniture would do something special 
in its own office space, and in this instance one 
would not be disappointed. The basic require- 
ments for the space were the usual ones— 
reception room, private offices, general office, 
research room—but the resulting visual and 
amenity values go considerably beyond the through general office looking toward reception room 
usual. In short, the offices serve as display for 
the firm’s furniture, as well as for their normal 
function. While there are some walnut panel- 
ing and a few dark walls, to contribute con- 
trast and to serve as display background, in 


general the offices are kept as light and “airy” Glass block wall borrows light for the general office 
as possible, with glass block partitions where 

they would be useful for “borrowing” light. 

In reception room and private offices, ceilings 

are furred down, with acoustical materials and 

recessed lighting fixtures. 
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MODERN LAW OFFICE AND LIBRARY 


Offices for Nemeroff, Jelline, Danzig & Paley; Empire State Building 


Hans Weiss and Henry Zimmerman, Designers 


= 
Gottscho-Schleisner photos 
The paneling featured at the end of the reception 


room amounts to making a virtue of necessity, for 
it encases an otherwise objectionable column 






Tue picnrry that seems a requirement for the 
law office does not bind the designer forever 
to strictly traditional styles. True, the law 
office cannot afford to reach out for the more 
enticing abstractions which might be a defi- 
nite objective for a sales office, but certainly 
the designer may feel free to suggest that the 
law has advanced somewhat since colonial 
days. This one manages to achieve a note of 
balance between the background of the law 
and the pace of modern business. Color 
schemes combine beige and brown tones with 
some restrained yellow striping, walnut panel- 
ing, with greens in drapes and leather uphol- 
stery. Blending in with these decorative notes 
is the cork tile floor in reception room and 
library, which is also appreciated as a sound 
deadening measure. 
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An extensive law library makes an effective background for a conference room. Curving 
bookshelves at the left take advantage of extra space left between two huge columns. 
Conference room also serves as a passage from reception room to offices of the partners 
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Hans van Nes photos 


EXECUTIVE SUITE FOR A LARGE OFFICE 


Representative of the larger offices 
of New York, this one occupies a 
whole floor in the base section of the 
Empire State Building. Much too 
large to be reproduced here, its plan 
is also representative, in that execu- 
tive offices are concentrated at one 
end of the floor, near elevators, sep- 
arated by the elevators from the maze 
of general offices beyond. Representa- 
tive, too, in that the reception room 
greets the visitor with a note of mod- 
ern efficiency, while the officers’ quar- 
ters are done in more traditional 
elegance. 


Reception room restrains its sales- 
manship of the firm’s products to two 
large murals on the curved wall sur- 
faces. The room is in “dark” space; 
false window is lighted from the rear 
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Reception Room and Executive Offices 


The Interchemical Corporation 


Empire State Building, New York City 


Above: corridor serving executive officers’ 
suite is not so much a corridor as a wide 
foyer, which serves also as an officers’ re- 
ception room and lounge and further insures 
the privacy of the company’s top executives 
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WHERE OFFICES 


Officers’ Quarters of 


Einson-Freeman Co. 
Long Island City 
Joseph Aronson 


Designer 


EMPHASIZE SELLING 


Richard Averill Smith photos 


A private office planned for direct selling. 
The officer’s desk is designed not so much for 
the shuffling and hiding of important papers 
as for the reception of important people 


offices, 








Walls in the officers’ rooms are 
of oak plywood, limed; furniture, 
limed oak; ceilings, acoustical 
fiberboard. Floors are carpeted 


Tue rrenp toward the modern, functional 
office is nowhere more in evidence than in 
the strictly sales office, where the firm’s 
buyers are received. Here the selling ef- 
fectiveness of the office can be measured in 
tangible terms, the investment easily justi- 
fied. Thus there is no paradox in the fact 
that many a loft building outdoes the more 
expensive office building in luxury of its 
tenants’ appointments. Here is a good ex- 
ample from Long Island City, for a mer- 
chandising concern whose officers are sales- 
men before they are administrators, and 
whose offices reflect this objective. 
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SMALL SUITE DESIGNED FOR SELLING 


Offices for Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Co., Empire State Building, New York 


The usual space problem in re 
verse—space too shallow, not 
too deep. Curved partition and 
mirror increase visual depth 
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Hans Weiss and Henry Zimmerman, Designers 
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View toward receptionist’s cubby-hole 
and along short corridor into private 
office. Corrugated glass _ partition 
“borrows” light for the passageway 


A uostry sales office does not require much 
space, but it does require a sparkling and at- 
tractive background for selling and display. 
Accordingly, the designer’s problem here was 
to make effective a group of unusually shallow 
offices. The two partners wanted private of- 
fices that would not make it appear that either 
one was boss and the other assistant. The 
receptionist wanted a small place of her own, 
where she could have some privacy when there 
was work to be done. The curved partition 
accomplished both purposes, and made an- 


other contribution—the visual interest and 


visual enlargement it gave to the small re- 


ception room. Mirrors along the corridor wall 
contributed further to the impression of size. 


Cabinets along end wall provide small 
hosiery display case, and storage room 
for office supplies. Ceiling furred 
below beams, with recessed lights 
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MODERN VERSION OF “TYPICAL” OFFICE 





Herz is an up-to-date version of the typical “T” office, which appears Sterling Battery Co. Offices 
so frequently on renting plans, but so seldom in practice. Corrugated 

glass partitions brighten the inner office, both actually and stylistically. 

And also measurably save space in a small area. (Door bucks must Empire State Building, N. Y. 
be reinforced with channels in jambs). The reception girl’s enclosure 
and built-in furniture, and the wall cabinet with the display case, all 
of walnut, add decorative notes and provide cover for stores, wraps, 
and otherwise preserve order. 


H. P. Zimmerman and H., Weiss 
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TELLERS’ CAGE DETAILS From plans by Walter W. Ahlschlager & Assoc. 


for the Mercantile Bank, Dallas, Texas 


There are several types of tellers’ cages. Their designs 
and requirements may vary; nevertheless there are 
certain basic elements which should be included in 
all of them. The example shown on this page is a 
typical Paying-Receiving cage. As shown in the draw- 
ings, there should be two cash drawers, equipped with 
metal cash trays. There should also be a separate 
drawer for packaged money. A cupboard to one side 
of the counter is necessary for storage of check books, 
blank checks, slips, pads and stationery. Other equip- 
ment, not built into the cage, will include a stamp rack, 
a change maker and probably a money truck. The 
arrangement shown below would do equally well for a 
Notes & Securities cage, but a Loan Discount cage 
should have more shelving to take care of the addi- 
tional ledgers. 

In this particular installation a curved three-quarter 
inch specially designed plate glass screen was used to 
carry out the general scheme of the Mercantile Bank. 
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WILL YOU SETTLE 
FOR A WALL THAT 
DOESN'T? 


ELIEVE it or not, the Gold Bond Floating 
Wall is an important step towards solving 
the age-old problem—plaster walls settling 
with subsequent repairs and added expense. 
We don’t claim this system will “hold the 
house together” despite h--- and high water. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


We do say, however, that it provides free 
floating action that gives the wall flexibility so 
that settling strains are not so readily trans- 
ferred to the plaster. In addition, it adds 


1-hour fire protection and reduces room-to- 
room noise. 


The Gold Bond Floating Wall System is an- 
other important contribution by Gold Bond 
Research to better construc- 

tion. For complete informa- 

tion see Sweet's 

or write us. 
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teller 
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COMPOUND INTEREST DEPARTMENT CAGES 


The inherent nature of the 
Compound Interest Depart 
ment and its special equip- 
ment necessitates greater 
area than that required by 
tellers’ cages. Instead of one 
teller to a cage, the C.I.D. 
cage has two. Between the 
tellers is a posting machine 
which computes and registers 
in the pass book the amount 
of interest due each customer. 
The posting machine is de- 
pendent upon perforated ; j 
ecards for its operation; these — Va" 2" TEMPERED GLASS J 

cards are stored in a series LOUVERS - 4" 0.C. 

of storage drawers called 

“tubs.” The tub would be 

placed along the wall. They 

are usually 2 ft. 10 in. deep - 

by 4, 5, or 6 ft. in length and mt : tease "C12" TUBULAR LAMP 
about 3 ft. 2 in. high. Because ee ee eee ae wit, BOMsreats 
of the size of the tubs, it is ans b 

usually recomended that the 

C.L.D. cages be a minimum of 

8 ft. deep. 

Besides the above equip- % 
ment there should be built-in - ees F u NGER 
drawers and space for pack- 
aged money, as shown in the 
plans. A cupboard should be 
provided for check books, 
stationery, pads and blank ih ; 1%" BRASS FOOT RAIL 
checks, under the machine : ; 
table. In the cage there will = ae 


i eh | | 
also be racks for stamps and [1 a oe 


a change maker. As an aid to 
handling cash, it is recom- ELEVATION - BACK OF COUNTER 
: 


mended that a fluorescent SCALE Vo" <1 
tube be placed under ledge. 
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How most effectively to use the new materials? Which 
synthetic polymer is best for insulation in dampness? 
How improve the vulcanization of butyl rubber? 
How get both high tensile strength and low temper- 
ature flexibility in Buna S?...In the General Cable 
Research Laboratory, most completely equipped and 
manned institution in the world devoted exclusively 
to wires and cables, a tireless group of scientists is 
seeking and finding the answers to a host of urgent, 
practical questions. The work being done opens new 


vistas of product serviceability in many fields. 


GENERAL CABLE 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Bare and Insulated Wires and Cables 
for Every Electrical Purpose 


REQUIRED READING 





ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 
By Paul Bromberg. New York 20 (10 
Rockefeller Plaza), The Netherlands In- 
formation Bureau, 1944. 6 by 9 in. 94 
pp. illus. 


This latest booklet on the Nether- 
lands by Paul Bromberg again proves 
how perfectly the chief characteristics 
of a people and a country are mirrored 
in their architecture. The simple, direct 
Dutch always have built simply and 
directly; they favor mass and solidity 


over the graceful and the delicate. Soft 
soil has put a limit to the height of 
their spires, kept their skyline on the 
squatty side; the intrusion of the sea 
into their tight little country has made 
their engineers expert in land reclama- 
tion. Dutch thriftiness has abhorred 
waste space, Dutch love of the out- 
doors has demanded plenty of sun- 
light and fresh air. In other words, 
“modern” architecture is no innovation 
in Holland. 


Nor is an awareness of the housing 
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KITCHEN PLAN NO. 21: ocr mecs-tecaing titchen pions 
Difficult space is economically and efficiently used in this 


kitchen serving more than 5,000 employee meals at a St. 
Louis plant. 














REFERENCE! 
(a) 4 Ranges 


(b) 2 No. 952 BLODGETT GAS.FIRED 
ROASTING OVENS 

(c) 3 Fryers 

(d) 3 Stock kettles 

(e) 2 Vegetable steamers 

(f) 2 No. $82 BLODGETT GAS-FIRED BAK- 
ING OVENS 


Designed by: Southern Equip- 
ment Company. St. Louis, 





a 2 e 
VEGETABLE PREP. 


aL 


WORK 







GENERAL 


B - ROAST OVEN 
C - FRYERS 

D - KETTLES 

€ - STEAMERS 
F - BAKE OVENS 
G - KETTLE 

H - sTOVE 


THE TWO NO. 952 BLODGETT ROASTING OVENS installed 
here provide four controlled, 12”-high compart- 
ments loading 800 lbs. of meat in 37.2 square feet of shelf 
area. The two No. 982 Blodgett Baking Ovens load 16 pans, 
or 96 pies, in four separately controlled two-deck sections, 
having 74+ square feet of baking surface. For details and 
specifications of Blodgett Ovens, consult your equipment 
house or write 


The G. S. BLODGETT CO., Inc. 


53 Maple Street Burlington, Vt. 
Reprints of this new series will soon be available to architects on request. 





| England, and some description of the 





problem. As far back as 1901 the 
Dutch drew up a Housing Law which 
still serves as the basis for all their 
housing activities. “In proportion to its 
population,” Mr. Bromberg says, “Hol. 
land has been more active in public 
housing than any other country in the 
world. Moreover, it has achieved lower 
rents in proportion to wages—and this 
at relatively low cost to the govern. 
ment.” How this was and is done, Mr. 
Bromberg describes briefly, going op 
to point out that the slum clearance 
program for Amsterdam alone before 
the war brought about the condemna 
tion of some 800 dwellings annually. 
plan of expansion, 
which Mr. Bromberg describes in some 
detail, was already under way before 
the German occupation of Holland. 
This ambitious project includes the 
building of two new communities, both 
of which feature large open park area 
which will make them “garden vil 
lages” on the outskirts of the city. 


Amsterdam’s 


COACHING ROADS 


Of Old New England. Their Inns and 
Taverns and Their Stories. By George 
Francis Marlowe. New York 1] (60 Fifth 
Ave.), The Macmillan Co., 1945. 5% by 
84% in. xvi-+ 200 pp. illus. $3.50. 


In this nostalgic little book is 4 
good bit of the history and anecdote 
behind the old coaching inns of New 


inns themselves, both as they were ip 
stagecoach days and as they are now— 
those of them that still stand. It wil 
appeal chiefly to those with a love of 
New England or a yen for the mor 
anecdotal side of American history 
The small amount of information on 
the physical appearance of the inns— 
their architecture and their plans—i 
frankly disappointing, however. 
Thirty sketches by the author illus 
trate the text. The majority, but no 
all of these are of the various inn 
and taverns, including such well 
known ones as the Wayside Inn, South 
Sudbury, and Groton Inn, Groton 
Mass. Several typical spired churches 
and a few general views are also ip 
cluded. All the drawings are delicate 
of line and full of the spirit of ther 
subjects. Some of them, in fact, art 
almost too delicate—a bolder touch 
would have given them more characte! 
without lessening their appeal. 


VISUAL ARTS 


The Universities’ Position with Regard 
to the Visual Arts. By Jean Labatut 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton Univ. Press 
1944, 5% by 8 in. 32 pp. $1.25. 


“The lack of visual sensibility is suc 
that if it were possible to translate # 
sound effects the false notes produced 
in some cacophonies of forms and 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Ka M “Century” ASBESTOS CORRUGATED 
makes this a well built plant 


Throughout the country, thousands of plants like 
this one have been getting years of satisfaction 
from “Century” Asbestos Corrugated and Flat 
Lumber. There must be good reason for this... 


in fact, there are six. Here are the special features 
of “Century” Asbestos Corrugated and Flat Lumber: 


1. tt is a tough material... being a combination 
of asbestos fibre and portland cement, produced 
under tremendous hydraulic pressure. 


2. has a pleasing, clean-cut appearance... 
needs no surface finish. 


3. it is an amazingly adaptable material. 


4. Itis economical because it is maintenance free. 


5. It is completely fire resistant. 


6. It comes in 19 different lengths. 


K&M “Century” Asbestos Lumber, in flat or cor- 
rugated form, is suited for plant additions and the 
redesigning of existing 
buildings. You'll save 
time and money, and 
avoid risk, when you 
build with “Century.” 
Let us help you with 
your particular problem, 
whether it is an imme- 
diate one or concerns 
future plans now on the 


drawing board. 
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ors, the authors themselves would be 
so frightened they would run away 
in shame,” Jean Labatut comments in 
this lively address made before the 
Architectural League of New York 
last June. 

y with the im 
portance of the visual arts in life, and 
their place in liberal education, Mr. 
Labatut has little to say directly on 
architecture. Indirectly, of course; al 
most all of what he says is applicable 
to architecture 


Concerned primarily 


as well as to the other 


visual arts. One point he does make 
is this: “In the past, architectural torms 
were conceived to. control 
illumination. 
tially ‘diurnal, and not created to be 
floodlighted from below. Floodlighting 
of classic architecture seems a very un 
becoming gesture, to say the least, if 
architecture as a 
lady. Today, 
architecture has a night life and we 
have already achieved 


‘nocturnal architecture, 


daytime 
Architecture was essen 


we respect classic 


distinguished ancestral 


elements of 
but examples 
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SERVICISED Premoulded Cork Expansion Joint ts 
excellent for extrusion control and outstanding for 
recovery qualities. The minimum recovery of this 
expansion joint is 90% after being compressed to 
50% of the original thickness. This product is ideal 
for construction work that requires a resilient, non 
oozing type of expansion joint. Servicised Cork Ex- 
pansion Joint is widely used in the construction of 
Airports, Highways, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, et 


Other premoulded expansion joints available are 
Asphalt Joint, Fiber Joint, and Self-Expanding Cork 


Joint. 


} 


Servicised Expansion Joints are 


manufactured to 


comply with all Federal. State and Railroad Engineer- 


ing specifications. 


These products are specified for general construction 


Premoulded Cork Ex- 


pansion Joint 


by leading Architects and Engineers throughout the 


country. 


We have pioneered in the manufacture of Approved Construction Ma 


terials for over twenty-five years. 


ENGINEERS: 


GET THE FACTS NOW FOR POST-WAR 


PLANNING! 


Send for a catalog that illustrates the proper water seal 


ie 
Ni 


Sy tion. 


and expansion joints for concrete and general construc- 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORP. 


6051 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Il. 


of a 24-hour architecture, architecture 
designed for day and night illumina- 
tion, were amazingly rare even on that 
vast experimental ground, the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939.” 


AUSTRALIAN PLANNING 


1, Wanted! A Plan! Report on Postwar 
Development by the Royal Australian In. 
stitute of Architects. 84%, by 10 in. 20 pp. 
illus 2. The Slums Are Still With Us! 
Melbourne, Australia, An Opportunity 
Clubs’ Publication, 1944. 74, by 95, in. 
64 pp. illus. 


The first of these two interesting 
pamphlets from “down under” . pre 
sents the conclusions reached by th 
R.A.L.A. on how the architect can best 
play his part in the postwar develop 
ment of his community. The report is 
divided into four sections: (1) Na 
tional Framework; (2) Building Ip 
dustry Organization; (3) Codes and 
Standards; (4) The Architects’ Con 
tribution. 

The second pamphlet is less scholarly 
—and much more interesting. Written 
in lively style, and illustrated with pert 
little sketches, it is addressed not s@ 
much to the architect and town plan 
ner of today as to the layman and t 
the younger generation which will pr 
duce the architect and town planner of 
tomorrow. Its very simplicity lends i 
an emphasis which many a more pom 
pous volume lacks. Subjects covered 
include the raison d’étre of 
their prevention and their cure; the 
transportation problem; housing: the 
community center. All the best pre 
cepts of planning are here, and words 
of wisdom are frequent. Particularly 
is this true in the last chapter, “Plan 
ning Integrates All Our Activities. 
Here the requirements of the moder 
city are summed up in terms of the 
increasingly popular “ring” concept: an 
inner ring of intense development 
where the business and commercial 
centers are located, but separated trom 
each other: factory areas separated 
from residential; trams eliminated from 
streets and speedy underground trans 
portation substituted; major artera 
roads and railways taking city traffx 
speedily out into the suburbs and coun 
try: future growth of the city taker 
care of by satellite towns each of whi! 
will be a complete community. 


slums. 


WORLD TIMBERS 


Vol. I. London, E. C. 4 (75 Cannon SM. 
Timber Development Ass’n., Ltd. 

Complete descriptions of the 50 um 
bers considered by the TDA as likely 
to be most readily available for use it 
England at the end of the war. Among 
the items covered are color, textuft 
characteristics, strength and durability. 
Handily arranged, this should be ? 
practical reference list in this countt 
as well as in England. 
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Bay windows need not be luxuries— 
if built of Curtis Silentite stock units. 
Use Curtis bays to make small rooms 
look larger—to add charm and vari- 
ety to your plans. Curtis offers several 
styles from which you can choose. 


There's a wealth of architectural dis- 
tinction in this Curtis picture win- 
dow. Notice the narrow muntins—a 
Jeature of Curtis “streamlined” win- 
dow design. Your clients will be sure 
to like “window walls” like this. 


‘"‘MORE WINDOWS,’’ SAYS 
HOME-PLANNING AMERICA— 
“BUT MAKE THEM WEATHERTIGHT!”’ 


Even the smallest homes can have 
modern window arrangements when 
you specify Curtis Silentite Windows. 
These are Silentite casements. The 
wide variety of sash styles gives you 
greater scope in your planning. 


Silentite’s narrow mullions (no 
weights or pulleys) give a more 
beautiful effect when windows are 
grouped. More light is admitted, too. 
You'll find it easy to “‘sell’” home 
owners on Silentite’s many features. 
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Mr. and Mrs. America will be critical, discrimi- 
nating “window shoppers.” They want more 
windows, of course. BUT those windows must be 
weathertight . . . able to bar out chilly drafts . . 
thrifty windows that keep fuel costs low. And they 
must be easy to operate, too. 


America will find true weathertightness in the 
famous Curtis Silentite line—so well known to 
millions. Here are windows made of wood—in 
itself an efficient insulating material. Here are 
windows factory pre-fit for easy installation—snsu- 
lated windows with built-in weatherstripping. 


Curtis leadership in research—Curtis improve- 
ments in window and woodwork design—will 
meet the post-war demand for modern windows 
of all styles and sizes. Keep up to date on windows 
and stock architectural woodwork with Curtis— 
mail the coupon for complete information. 


CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 

Dept. AR-3S, Curtis Building 

Clinton, lowa 

Gentlemen: Please send me free literature on Silentite 
Windows and Curtis Stock Architectural Woodwork. 


MARCH, 1945 
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THE RECORD REPORTS (Continued from page 12) 





building—a request which will bring 
sighs of relief from those builders 
whose projects have been held up for 
lack of funds. 

The law under which privately- 
financed war housing is constructed 
winds up this June but may be ex- 
tended. Meanwhile NHA will be at 
work on the removal of temporary 
housing and FHA looks for increasing 
foreclosures of privately built apart- 
ments. Sole construction will be 


Halves of twin section boiler 
ready for bolting. 


under the “H2” program covering new 
building in crowded cities. The agency 
expects 175,000 privately-financed H2 
units. As outlined before the Appro- 
priations Committee, this is the full 
1946 job: 

1. Arranging for 175,000 H2 units. 

2. Eliminating occupancy and other 
controls over war housing, community 
by community, as soon as possible. 

3. On a reduced scale, providing 
housing for war workers. 





A “FUEL-SAVER” TWIN-SECTION 


Requires No Field Welding 


The Type C, twin section, is a heating boiler in halves requiring no field 
welding, for installation where Type C one piece cannot be carried through 
existing passages. The only erection work is the bolting together of the 


two halves. 


For years, International's “Fuel-Saver” Type C heating boilers have ful- 
filled the requirements for low cost heating in office and apartment build- 
ings, hotels, schools, theatres, industrial plants, etc. 


“Fuel-Saver” Boilers have cut heating costs in thousands of installations. 
They are especially suitable for post-war heating requirements providing — 


QUICK STEAMING: Due to rapid and positive internal water circulation. 
MAXIMUM HEAT ABSORPTION: Due to effective distribution of heated gases. 
EASE OF CLEANING: Due to accessibility of heating surfaces. 


Type KD heating boiler is shipped “knocked down” permitting the parts 
to be carried through a door or window. This eliminates costly cutting and 
patching of building walls, reduces boiler outage and speeds reconversion, 


Complete range of standard sizes rated in accord- 
ance with S.H. B.1.—15 ib. A.S. M.E. 


hand, stoker, oil or gas firing. 


Every International Representative is a competent 
boiler man able to assist in solving heating problems. i 


f= \ 


ie. 





300 BIRCH STREET 
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Standard — for 







— 


Write for bulletin describing Type C and Type KD Boilers. 
See description in Sweet’s Architectural File of full 
line of heating boilers. 


INTERNATIONAL BOILER WORKS CO. 


HEATING 


DIVISION 
EAST SPROUDSBURG, PA 











4. Disposing of war housing no 
longer needed. 

5. Unwinding war regulations. 

6. Supervising subsidiary agencies, 

7. Helping private building off to: 
good start. 


























Ferguson Testimony 


Abner H. Ferguson of FHA told th 
Committee that he expects the sam 
number of applications for construction 
in 1946 as in 1944, but that they wil 
be “processed under the regular pan 
of the act, Title II; whereas in 194, 
substantially all of the new construc 
tion mortgages were processed unde 
the emergency war housing title, Titk 
VI.” Where he would get the mate 
rials for Title VI construction, he did 
not say. He expects applications fy 
125,000 small homes and moderat 
scale apartment building. 

Ferguson predicted heavy foreclo 
sures of the emergency housing, 
cut-backs, migrations of war worken 
and similar factors created vacancies 
In the 1946 year, he said, small hom 
foreclosures would reach 11,250 and 
apartments 1,250. 


War Lumber Outlook 


Men in the Construction Bureau d 
WPB remain at work writing tk 
word “No” on most of the applications 
to build. Mobilization Director Byrne 
issued a new order to plan for VE 
Day and WPB officials are planning 
but plans no longer envisage anything 
so ambitious as creating a supply d 
building components before actual con 
struction starts. 

Officials now expect a tight lumbe 
market through the war in the Pacifx 
Indeed, preparation for a long war o 
the Chinese continent is increasing & 
mand while reducing the supply. Th 
Armed Services, evidently, are spotting 
equipment throughout the Pacifc 
which calls for wooden cases, wart 
houses, etc. At the same time, the 
are ordering great numbers of heay 
trucks and truck tires, the depleted 
supply of which is a major factor # 
curtailing lumber delivery. WPB of 
cials are gloomy, indeed; they forecast 
a 1945 demand of 40 billion feet an¢ 
only 30 billion of supply. 


Restrictions Strengthened 


With conversation in Washingto 
construction circles pretty general) 
dominated by groans over manpowt! 
and materials shortages, WPB has a? 
nounced quite simply that “restriction 
will be strengthened.” John L. Haynes 
head of WPB’s Production Bureat, 
sums it all up in five words: “The lid 
is on tight.” Not only are restrictioa 
on materials being kept bow-tight, wit 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Four STURDY bress 
flashing collar bolts 
fastened to head. In- 
sures against loss 
during installation 
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3100 Roof Drain 


shown here is a good example of 
nd value 


the extra quality 4 
you get when you specify 
WADrains. Note the many fea- 
tures that contribute to longer 


life—to easier installation — 


dependable trouble-free service. 
Whatever your drain require- 
ments you'll find an answer in 
the WADRAIN line. It’s your 
simplest and safest way to be 
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only the most essential items for the 
most essential uses being made avail- 
able, but further tightening of the 
manpower regulations have been an 
nounced. A new five-point program 
approved by the Army and Navy and 
the War Manpower Commission con- 
tinues to leave the authorization for 
the use of manpower up to the Produc 
tion Urgency Committee, with a pos- 
sibility that in addition to the local 
OK of the Area Committee, direct 


approval from Washington will be re 
quired for use of manpower in any 
sort of construction. 

Curiously, the NHA expresses no 
concern over materials shortages. This 
they explain by the success of their 
careful scheduling and allocation of 
materials. When a scheduled project 
is not built for one reason or another. 
the materials assigned to it are turned 
back into the national pool. And a 
further help in preventing shortages, 





READY! 


You always find Von Duprin exit devices ready for action. 


Day after day they do their work surpassingly well, no 


matter whether that means daily operation by a thousand 


children rushing home from school, or emergency action 


when fire or panic strikes ... 


ter of life or death. 


and quick exit becomes a mat- 


Von Duprins are always re ady because they are made to 


stand up under the wear and tear of daily operation, to take 


the terrific strain of emergency demands, to deliver safe, 


sure, instantaneous exit under every possible condition. 


They are built with painstaking care . . 


for which you buy them. 
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NHA points out, is the moving of 
existing housing with the reuse of 
equipment and materials, 


Building Programs 


Naturally enough, the busiest con 
struction offices in Washington at the 
moment are those of the Army and 
Navy and the Veterans’ Administra 
tion. Yet even these three, with their 
vital building programs, complain oi 
manpower and materials shortages. 

Neither Army nor Navy has mucl 
to say about future building programs 
-it all depends on what Congress 
does at the end of the war in respect to 
peacetime personnel limitations, appro 
priations, etc. Both expect to continu 
their present practice of employing 
private architects for much of their 
work, and both hope to turn some 
of their wartime temporary installa 
tions into permanent bases. 


Veterans’ Administration 


The Veterans’ Administration, o1 
the other hand, is full of postwar 
building plans as it prepares for the 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women who will be in need of hos 
pital care following their discharge 
from the Armed Forces. Brigadier 
General Frank T. Hines, Administra 
tor, estimates that by 1976 when their 
peak need is likely to occur, the Ad 
ministration will require a total o 
some 300,000 beds. Of these, existing 
facilities provide somewhat over 100, 
000 beds. Another 100,000, Gen 
Hines estimates, will be made avail 
able in hospitals which the Admi 
istration will receive from the Arm 
and Navy at the end of the war whet 
the hospital needs of the Armed Forces 
are reduced. The remaining 100,00 
beds must be provided in new facil 
ties. It is this large-scale building pr 
gram with which the Administration ) 
now busy. 

Under the Independent Offices Aj 
propriation Bill for 1946, the Admur 
istration has requested $79,339,886 
new facilities. The program as nov 
outlined includes 21 new building 
ranging in size from a 125-bed hos 
pital in Delaware to an 1800-bed on 
in Western Pennsylvania. Two of th 
21 are neuropsychiatric, three a! 
tuberculosis, and the balance, gener 
medical and surgical. Sites general 
have not been selected. No _ privat 
architects will be employed; al the 
work will be done by the Administra 
tion’s own staff. 


PBA Program 


Postwar planning in the [ubii 
Buildings Administration has come t 
a temporary standstill as it has in mos 


Continued on page 130) 
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PRECISION-BUILT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HOMES 


CORPORATION 


OFFICERS 


F. VAUX WILSON, Jr., President 
G. S. CLARK, Vice President 


G. L. APPLE, Jr., Vice President 
J. A. HEINRICH, Secretary 


E. L. SIMMONS, Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


J. F. BARRETT, Chairman 
PAUL W. CADWALLADER 
C. F. DALLY 


With an authorized capital of $1,000,000, 
Precision- Built Homes Corporation becomes 
the largest single corporate organization in 
the country devoted exclusively to the promo- 
tion of housing construction. 


Under a broad program of expansion, the 
company will promote the Precision-Built Sys- 
tem of Construction by: (1) merchandising Pre- 
cision-Built Homes directly through selected 
department and furniture stores, as well as to 
operative builders, lumber dealers, contrac- 
tors, realtors, insurance companies, lending 
institutions, prefabricators, industrial 
companies for employees, and through 
the export market; (2) licensing Pre- 
cision-Builders to set up fabricating 


PRECISION-BUILT HOMES CORPORATION 





J. J. DEMPSEY 
SIDNEY F. DWYER 
ERICH LOEB 





B. OUTERBRIDGE 
E. L. SIMMONS 
F. VAUX WILSON, Jr. 


plants in major centers to service department 
and furniture store customers, and other out- 
lets for Precision-Built Homes. It is planned to 
blanket the country with non-competitive fabri- 
cating plants, operating on a 75-mile radius. 


Precision-Built Homes Corporation will continue 
the intensive research and study—originated 
nine years ago by Homasote Company— 
whereby it has become possible to apply mass 
production methods to conventional construc- 
tion, without sacrificing flexibility of design. 
Licensees are ready to start large-scale home- 
building—just as soon as wartime re- 
strictions permit. Precision-Built Homes 
Corporation invites inquiries on all 
phases of its activities. 


TRENTON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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other departments. It had been hoped 
that appropriations would be made for 
the purchase and preparation of sites, 
but Congress has decided otherwise. 
The postwar program will, of course, 
be a large and varied one, probably 
will include a number of postoffice 
garages and a considerable consolida- 
tion of offices in government buildings 
to eliminate the use of rented space. 
Private architects will be used as widely 





as possible; it is not the PBA’s inten- 
tion to expand its own office staff any 
more than is necessary. 


WPW Closing Up 


The War Public Works division of 
the FWA is gradually closing up, 
although 20 projects were authorized 
late in January. This division was 
responsible for providing needed facili- 
ties, such as sewerage systems, hospitals 


may ititite ses 
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THE SPENCER Cleaned SKYLINE 


Because few mammoth buildings have been built during 
the past ten years, some people forget that the majority 
of the biggest and best buildings of every kind in the 
country are Spencer Cleaned, including those shown in 
the, New York ‘‘Skyline’’ above. 

The reasons include faster, better cleaning; quiet, 
easy operation and a lower net cost in the long run. 


An architect, after using a Spencer for thirty years 
in his own home, says ‘‘It has always been more efficient 
than the small portables." 


Savings in larger buildings are ten-fold. Less dusting, 
less floor wax used. Radiators, filters, and boilers easily 
cleaned. Rugs, paint, decorations last longer. Ask for 


the bulletins. 


eee, 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 
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and health centers, water works and 
fire protection, in areas congested by 
the war effort. When completed, its 
program will have totaled about 


$45,500,000. 


Foreign Shelter 


Despite the shortages and restrictions 
here at home, the Foreign Economic 
Administration and the NHA are go- 
ing full steam ahead with their pro 
gram of temporary shelter for England 
and France. “Housing is now recog- 


nized as an essential war commodity 
along with munitions, food and other 
supplies that the United States has 
shipped abroad to its allies,” they 


explain. 





American prefab for French dock workers 


Arrangements were made with the 
French Provisional Government some 
weeks ago to produce in this country 
temporary shelter for 150,000 war 
workers in France repairing dock areas 
for war use. This order—the French 
will pay cash on delivery—consists of 
some 5,000 prefabricated 20 by 48 ft. 
barracks, each sleeping about 30 per- 
sons. Of the 5,000, 340 have just been 
reported ready for shipment. 

Approximately 500 barracks are to 
be produced from 1300 temporary 
family units, FPHA has announcerd, 
that are not suitable for reuse as war 
housing here. The remainder of the 
order is being produced new, under 
private contract through FPHA, and 
with a minimum use of critical mate- 
rials. It is being built in panels and 
packaged for shipment. If the expected 
production rate of 80 barracks a day is 
maintained, the entire order will be 
ready for shipment by March 31. 

Plans for the 30,000 temporary 
dwellings to be produced here for the 
British, however, have just been ap 
proved by the WPB and the British, 
and bids are now being received on the 
first 3,000 of them. These are two 
bedroom units, 24 by 24 ft. in size, 
including approximately 590 sq. ft. of 
living space. Produced under lend-lease, 
the 30,000 houses will cost $50,000,000, 
WPB estimates. Very little lumber will 
be used: exteriors are to be wallboard 
or fiberboard, roofs of cement asbestos 
board, interior partitions of light wall- 
board. The units will be shipped m 
panelized form, completely prefabric- 
ated, with plumbing fixtures for bath 

(Continued on page 132) 
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ucts and has never deviated from this policy. Now the 
complete line of Wheeling Fireproof Building Ma- 
terials has been augmented by Steelcrete Expanded 
Metal products, long known and preferred by archi- 
tects. Always include Wheeling in your specifications. 
WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Wheeling has been producing high grade steel prod- 
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and kitchen included. Materials have 
been allotted by WPB to the FEA, 
with the exception of certain compo 
nents such 
electrical wiring and glazing, which 
will be furnished by the British. Brit 
ain will also provide the shipping 
space. Shipments are scheduled to start 
before April 30 and be completed by 
the end of the year. The British are 
reported to be already at work prepar 
ing the foundations. 


as the heating facilities, 


MODERN 
BOWLING ALLEYS 


The tremendous popularity of 
bowling as a winter recreation 
and competitive sport has led to 
the building of many fine alleys, 
a good example of which is 
shown above. In this instance, 
particular thought was given to 
proper heating and ventilation, 
resulting inthe use of VENTURI- 
FLO Ceiling Outlets. One row 
of outlets is located directly over 
the benches and another is a few 
feet down the alleys, to provide 
thorough and uniform air dis- 
tribution in the area of greatest 
activity. 





Real Estate Prices 


Top government men are worried 
by the rise in real estate prices and, 
interestingly, each one’s manner of 
worrying falls neatly into his own 
province. Federal Board 
Eccles fears that sooner or later rising 
prices will entail use of bank credit 
to finance transfers. Blandford finds 
that real estate trading is drawing 
housing upon the supply available tor 
rental. Vinson and Bowles are afraid 


Reserve 






CEILING OUTLETS 
FOR GUARANTEED 
AIR DISTRIBUTION 


Data based on complete tests enable us to rec- 
ommend exactly the right outlet for any condi- 
tion and GUARANTEE results. 
assured of uniform, properly diffused air of the 
desired temperature at specified level, with 
required air movement and elimination of hot, 
cold, or drafty areas. Use ENGINEERED AIR 
DISTRIBUTION — see your Barber-Colman 


You are 


representative. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


1232,ROCK STREET 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





that it will create pressure to raise 
rent ceilings. 

To keep prices down, the govern 
ment agencies may ask for a capital 
gains tax applied to real estate; Eccles, 
indeed, already has proposed it. The 
fact that it will deter home owners 
from selling, thereby reducing the sup 
ply open to buyers, is considered a 
benefit rather than an evil, since the 
drain on rental housing thereby will be 
checked and properties will be held at 
lower cost prices. FHA, of course, 
is holding down its insurance to pre 
war values but savings and loan asso 
ciations, which do not use NHA, are 
said to be stretching appraisals. 
oe 
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FINE WAR MEMORIAL 


Very much in line with the nation 
wide movement for useful war me 
morials is the San Jacinto Memorial 
Hospital being planned as a commun- 
ity venture in Texas. 

To be dedicated to the Tri-Cities and 
East Harris County men who have 
given and will give their lives in the 
war, the hospital has been 
made possible by the gift of $500,000 
by the Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany of Houston. 

The hospital was incorporated in 
Austin on December 19, 1944 and 
granted a charter to operate as a 
private charitable corporation without 
profit. It will be built on a plot from 
five to ten acres in extent, will have a 
capacity of approximately 100 beds. 
Money tor the purchase of the site will 
be raised by voluntary public subscrip- 
uon. 


present 


HOUSING NEWS 
Rehousing Survey 


Not more than 3 per cent ot the 
families now living in the area in 
which the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company's Stuyvesant Town housing 
project will be built after the war can 
reasonably expect to be rehoused in the 
project itself, according to a survey 
made by the Committee on Housing 
of the Community Service Society of 
New York. 

The acuteness of the rehousing prob- 
lem in slum clearance is further in- 
dicated by the Committee’s report that 
only 22 per cent of the families inter- 
viewed were found to be eligible tor 
and interested in public housing. 

Some 836 of the 3,400 families oc- 
cupying the site on New York’s lower 
East Side were interviewed, giving 4 
typical cross section and a 25 per cent 
sample of the whole group. Half the 
families had lived in the neighborhood 
for 20 years or more, and 29.1 per cent 
(Continued on page 134) 
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The Trend 
Toward Permanence 


EMPHASIZES THE ECONOMY OF 
LONG-LIFE MATERIALS 


MorE AND MORE, civic and industrial planning inclines 
toward the long range viewpoint. Permanent construc- 
tion—using quality materials—gains in favor over the 
practice of building for immediate needs only. This type 
of planning emphasizes the economy of using long-life 
Anaconda Copper Tubes and Red Brass Pipe to resist cor- 
rosive conditions in air conditioning, heating, plumbing 
and industrial piping installations. 

Experience over the past few decades stresses the de- 
pendability and durability of copper and brass in these 


Buy War Bonds 


Buy more 
... HOLD ALL 


Illustration shows expansion joint for heating 
lines laid in 8,800 feet of concrete conduit at the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. Conden- 
sate return lines, subject to the corrosive action 
of the boiler water, are of Anaconda Red Brass 
Pipe welded with Tobin Bronze*. Sixty thou- 
sand pounds of Red Brass Pipe, from 11/2” to 6” 
S.P.S., were furnished by Crane Co., New Haven, 
who made the bends for the expansion loops. 
Consulting architects and engineers to the 
State of Connecticut, Westcott and Mapes, Inc., 
New Haven. Contractor, C. N. Flagg & Co., Inc., 
Meriden. All welded joints were supervised and 
approved by Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


applications. The extension of chemical treatment of do- 
mestic waters further increases the need for these non-rust 
materials. 

Anaconda Copper Tubes and Red Brass Pipe are fur- 
nished in a standard range of sizes and wall thicknesses 
and allow the architect or engineer a choice of threaded 
fittings, solder-type connections or welded assemblies, “= 


Anaconda Copper & Brats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY-—General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company—In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont 
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for 30 years or more; 59 per cent said 
they wanted to find apaftments as 
close as they could to their present 
homies. 

Although not a single employable 
person was found to be out of work, 
and incomes were generally higher than 
in prewar years, four-fifths of the 
families were definitely in the low in- 
come group with incomes of $200 or 
less per month, supporting three to 
eight persons. Some 300 of the 3,400 





families were in receipt of public as- 
sistance, according to the Department 
of Welfare. . Almost three-quarters of 
the families paid a net rent not ex- 
ceeding $25 per month. 

Stuyvesant Town will have apart- 
ments of three, four and five rooms 
renting at an average of $14 per room 
per month. Of the families interviewed 
there were only 62 in all, or 7.3 per 
cent, of the size that would fit into the 
apartments planned for the project 


South Brooklyn 


Savings | 


whose wartime incomes were sufficient 
to rent accommodations there. How. 
ever, not all of these families were will- 
ing to move into the new development, 
While they might conceivably afford 
that much rent now, they feared they 
would not be able to afford it after the 
war. 


Coal Mine Village 


A model coal mine village will be 
built in Walker County, Ala. by the 
Alabama Power Company for its Gor. 
gas coal mine employees. The project 
will be built as materials and skilled 
help become available, with some oj 
the houses probably to be started as 
soon as weather permits. 

Each house in the development wil 
have running water, sanitary facilities, 
bathroom and other modern conveni- 
ences, and will be located on a plot of 


YESTE 





Bank (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 
Dudley E. Soper, Archi- | 
tect. Child § Scott-Dono- | 
hue Inc., Heating Contrac- 
tors. BorLen PLant — 
2 — H. B. Smitn No. 34 










approximately an acre. 


POSTWAR 
BUILDER ACTIVITY 








Flew will the post-war bank be heated? 


It is our guess that the best bank buildings of 


1941 provide the answer. 


Take the South Brooklyn (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank, for example. Built in 1941, this building 
includes general banking space, vaults, offices, 
lounge and dining rooms, all of which are air 
conditioned for both winter heating and summer 
cooling. Three separate zones assure complete 


flexibility of operation. 


Dudley E. Soper, New York archi- 
tect, specified two H. B. SMITH 34 
“MILLS” boilers to supply steam be- 
cause of their unusual adaptability to 
this type of modern system. 


Let the architect or engineer with 
a bank building on his boards be guided 
by existing boiler installations of this 
type for he can foday specify a known 
quantity in boiler performance . 


H. B. SMITH. 


—Smith_ 


CAST-IRON BOILERS 





THE H. B. SMITH COMPANY, INC., WESTFIELD, MASS. 


““Mitts” BorLers. 













Branch Offices and Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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In reply to a questionnaire sent out 
recently by F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
664 builders in the 37 states east of 
the Rocky Mountains report that they 
expect to build a total of 39,124 pri 
vate dwellings in the first two postwar 
years. Of these, 22,984 were classified 
as for sale or rent, and 8,998 on con- 
tract. Average cost per dwelling 
ranged from less than $4,000 to $20; 
000 and over, with the mean reached 
at about $7,000. 

Contracts were reported by 169 oi 
the builders, prospective buyers by 39%. 


A NEW LIDICE 


A model of the new Lidice, designed 
at Columbia University for construc 
tion in Czechoslovakia after the war, 
ready for shipment to the London 
headquarters of the Czechoslovakian 
government in exile, Dean Leopold 
Arnaud of the Columbia School o 
Architecture has announced. 

The model, completed by Robert H 
Podzemny, Czechoslovakian architec 
and town planner, will be received i0 
London by Dr. Joseph J. Kalenda, 
head of the Department of Publi 
Works of the Czechoslovakian Min- 
istry of Agriculture, who authorized 
the project on behalf of his gover 
ment. 

The new town will be located in 4 
valley, surrounding a National Me 
morial Park. The 200-year-old church 
of St. Martin, destroyed by the Nazis 
in 1942, will be rebuilt in the centtt 
of the park on its former site. 

Town dwellings will be constructed 
around a community center compfis 
ing shops, a library, municipal buil¢é 
ings, a post office and a movie theater. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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A group of school buildings will be to 
the west of the community, with an 
adjoining play area and swimming 
pool. A regional educational center, 
including a School of Mines and a 
School of Agriculture, will be built to 
the north of the town. 

The residential will be 
posed largely of one and two family 
houses, each surrounded by 12,000 ft. 
ot lawn and garden space. Other 
houses will be arranged in rows, a 


areas com 


small group of homes in each row. A 
community recreation center and sports 
stadium will be situated south of the 
school buildings. 

Also planned is an_ international 
hotel, complete with facilities for all 
sports, surrounded by terraces and 
playgrounds, and abutted by a _heli- 
copter field providing transportation 
between Lidice and Prague. 

A pavilion-style hospital, equipped 
with 100 beds and all modern facilities, 


Walk on it hour by hour and you'll bless the friendly, restful, 
shock-absorbing resilience of Kencork. 


Step on it bare-footed in your bedroom or bathroom and 
you'll gratefully appreciate the unique warmth, dryness and 


nen-slipping safety of Kencork. 


Or in nursery or playroom see how kind your friendly 
Kencork floor is to baby: self-insulating, shock-absorbing, 


stainproof, non-slipping—safe! 


Yet this friendly floor is probably most famous for its luxu- 
rious beauty—its wonderful patterns of golden tans and 
nutty browns. For 30 years nothing else has been able to 
match all of Kencork’s advantages. Soon, we hope, it will be 
available again. Plan for the day now—send for a folder 
about Kencork written by the company that originated cork 
floors in 1899: David E. Kennedy, Inc., 71 Second Avenue, 


Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 





will be set up on the west side of the 
town. Frequent under- and over-passes 
will reduce traffic hazards. 


COMPETITIONS 
New Memorial Competition 


The Sperry Gyroscope Company and 
the Alumni Association of the Ameri 
can Academy in Rome have an 
nounced a_ collaborative competition 
for the design of a memorial to Dr. 
Elmer A. Sperry. 

The competition, which closes May 
14, 1945, is open to teams comprising 
not less than two nor more than four 
representatives of the arts of archi 
tecture, landscape architecture, paint 
ing and sculpture. One prize of $1,000, 
one of $200, and three of $100 each 
will be awarded. 

Applications tor programs should be 
made to the American Academy in 


Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 


Theater Design Awards 


Winners of the $10,000 WGN studio 
theater design contest for the most 
beautiful and efficient radio-television 
studio were announced February 3. 
The theater, seating 2,000 persons, will 
be the chief feature of a new building 
which will be known as “The WGN 
Chicago Theater of the Air,” to be 
constructed after the war. 

Two Chicagoans were winners of 
the $5,000 first prize: Arthur Freder- 
ick Adams and William F. Clark, spe- 
cialists in architectural design and 
mechanical engineering of theaters and 
public buildings. Other prizes were 
awarded as follows: second prize of 
2,500 to Hyland Dinion and Irving 
H. Merritt, New York City; third prize 
of $1,000 to Joseph T. Gemmi, Deca- 
tur, Ill.; and 15 honorable mentions of 
$100 each. 


Boston Contest Awards 


First prize of $5,000 in the recent 
Boston Contest was awarded by a 
team of six men from the faculty of 
Harvard University: Carl J. Friedrich, 
Protessor of Government, chairman; 
Seymour Harris, Associate Professor of 
Economics; George Walker, Trustee of 
Real Estate; Walter F. Bogner, Asso- 
ciate professor of Architecture; Charles 
Cherington, Instructor in Government; 
Talcott Parsons, Professor of Sociology. 

Second prize of $2,000 also was won 
by a team: Henry I. Harriman, vice 
chairman, New England Power Assn., 
and former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S., chairman: 
Louis M. Lyons, writer, Boston Globe, 
secretary; Edward Dana, president, 
Boston Elevated Co.; John C. Kiley, 
Boston real estate man; Joseph D. Le 
land, president, Boston Society of At 
(Continued on page 138) 
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AL DESKS + ALUMINUM CHAIRS - 


Aids a war for survival of their way 
of life... the American people look for- 
ward confidently to postwar...to days 
when they may enjoy the freedoms for 
which the war is fought. Architects are 
planning now .. . for schools and hos- 
pitals ... for business offices and facto- 
ries... for hotels and public buildings 

. . to serve the Nation of Tomorrow. 


Certain basic trends in the world 





ahead are already crystal-clear... new 
standards of comfort and luxury... 
maximum functional utility. In this plan- 
ning for the days that lie ahead, GF de- 
signers, engineers and craftsmen are co- 
partners...ready when men and metal are 
mustered out...to again build Aluminum 
Chairs, Desks, Filing Cabinets and 
other metal furniture for institutions, 


business, transportation, and commerce. 


E GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY © Gocngetown 7, Ohés 


METAL FILING CABINETS - STEEL SHELVING - FILING SUPPLIES - SAFES - STORAGE CABINETS 
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chitects; Philip Nichols, lawyer; Rob- 
ert Bottomly, lawyer. 

The purpose of the Boston Contest, 
in the language of the program, was 
“to develop citizen interest and citizen 
participation in a forward looking and 
practical master program designed to 
promote the sound growth and pros- 
perity of the Metropolitan Area.” For 
a discussion of its significance, see the 
article by Joseph Hudnut, Arcuirec- 
TuRAL Recorp, Jan., 1945, pp. 58-63. 


| 


CONSTRUCTION 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


A pioneer movement designed to im- 
prove standards of construction and 
reduce the cost of building by coordi- 
nating the research efforts of building 
product manufacturers has been in- 
augurated by the Technical Committee 
of the Producers’ Council, Tyler S. 
Rogers, chairman of the committee, 
has announced. 

The first project to be undertaken is 





CASEMENTS 


with steel corner mullions 
in 3 popular sizes == 


b 


for greater light area and neater appearance 
LARGER GLASS AREAS are easier to achieve through the 


use of these smaller steel corner mullions .. . 
Prefabricated of heavy gauge, 


by Pella designers. 


created 


galvannealed, rust-proofed steel. Pella corner mullions 
are available in three space-saving sizes—ranging in 
size from $7%/” x 57/” down to 334" x 334", creating 


a neat, narrow-line corner. 


Pella prefabricated corner mullions save material and hours of construction 

time. Steel construction prevents rotting and warping. Permanent plumbness 
assures smooth window operation. Investigate Pella’s ex- 
tensive line of stock size casement units that permits more 
than 480 possible combinations of single windows, corner 
windows, bays, picture and kitchen windows. All factory 
fitted and assembled, ready to set right in the wall. 


4 PELLA’S ALL-STEEL JOINING MULLION is only 154” wide! 
Ic is a real space saver, stronger than the best wood mullion. 


Qn 
FREE tor Architects and Builders . . . A file pocket containing 
22 loose sheets of scaled details that enable you to create individual and un- « 
usual window arrangements from Pella’s stock size Casement Units. Send for 
your FREE set today. The Rolscreen Company, Dept. £-35, Pella, lowa. 





a study of the development of accepted 
methods for insulating _light-gaug 
steel buildings. Representatives of 
steel and insulation companies form. 
ing the study group met in Detroit op 
February | to adopt a study procedure, 
Other meetings will be held as x. 
quired. 


NAME SALABLE? 
Upon the dissolution of the archi. 


ene 


ee 


tectural firm of R. H. Hunt Co., offi 


Chattanooga, Tenn., in January, 194, 


T. G. Street, a partner in the fim 


and W. C. Caton, for many years an 
associate of the firm, formed a new 
partnership retaining the old name of 
R. H. Hunt Co. 

Ben F. Hunt, former partner, filed 
a bill in the Chancery Court of Cha 
tanooga to enjoin the new firm from 
using this name. The Chancellor is 
sued an injunction that the name k 
sold to the highest bidder. Both sides 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee. 

On January 6, 1945 the Suprem 
Court of Tennessee held that the name 
was not a salable asset subject toi 
forced sale, and further held that Bea 
F. Hunt was not entitled to an injunc- 
tion enjoining Mr. Street and Mr. 
Caton from using the name. 


ARCHITECTURAL COURSES 
FOR VETERANS 


Refresher courses will be offered by 
the Columbia University School o 
Architecture to returning veterans who 
are graduate architects but have never 
practiced because of the war, Dea 
Leopold Arnaud of the School has ar- 
nounced. 

“Because of restrictions of space and 
staff,” Dean Arnaud said, “it is planned 
to limit registration in these refresher 
courses to graduates of recognized 
schools of architecture. The courss 
will he given in concentrated fom, 
will be reduced to absolute essentials 
and will be of about 30 weeks’ dure 
tion.” 

Special provision is also being 
planned by the Columbia School for 
returning veterans whose _professiond 
studies were interrupted by the wat 


NORTHWESTERN’S 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


Approximately $17,000,000 in new 
buildings, some of them to be erected 
immediately after the war, and othes 
to be completed by the time of th 
University’s centennial in 1951, are now 
being planned by Northwestern Uni 
versity, President Franklin B. Snyde 
has announced. 

The buildings scheduled for catl] 
construction after the war include 

(Continued on page 140) 





‘Late ?well Ive only got two hands /” 


YOUR guess is as good as ours as to what the strong and good-looking. No other materral can 
postwar kitchens will be like—but of this we are do so many jobs so well. Write for our new 
certain—steel will be used in ever increasing booklet, “85 Ways to Make a Better Home.” It 
quantities! Why? Because steel is a low-cost, shows how U-S-S Steel Products can be used 
versatile metal. It is durable, easy to clean, to make better homes at low cost. 


wa 1. STEEL SINK of white porcelain enamel on 
a VITRENAMEL base, or you can have spar- 
j kling U-S-S Stainless Steel sink and work 
| tops that last a lifetime. Both are easy to 
clean. 
| 2. STEEL CABINETS finished in gleaming 
enamel. Wipe clean in an instant. Doors 
close quietly without banging. Steel drawers 
roll out easily without sticking. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL WALL TILE. 
Perfect for kitchen walls especially over 
sink and behind the range and refrigerator 

-cleans easily, withstands oven heat, never 
needs paint. 


» new 

rected 

others 

of th CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
‘e now COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 

l Uni- TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


snyder United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


BUMiTED STATES STEEL 
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residence halls for men and women, a 
field house, a women’s gymnasium, a 
humanities building, and a dining hall 
for all non-fraternity men on the men's 
quadrangles. Holabird and Root will 
be the architects for the residence halls 
and the women’s gymnasium. 

Other buildings that the University 
hopes to complete by 1951, all of them 
on the Evanston campus, include a 
chapel, an administration building, an 
infirmary, and new buildings for the 


schools of speech, education, commerce 
and journalism. 

On the Chicago campus the Uni 
versity is making plans for two new 
hospitals, a large building for medical 
research, and a new building to house 
the activities of the evening divisions. 

The University is also making plans 
tor a field house to be erected just 
north of Dyche Stadium with accom 
modations including temporary and 
permanent seats for 14,000 people. It 





Solving a 
Mammoth Painting 
Problem 


With the Help of Wing Ventilat- 
ing and Heating Equipment 


In this, the world’s largest water-wash 
paint spray booth, twelve Wingfoil 
Straight-Line Duct Fans take in 400,000 
cubic feet of air per minute and deliver 
it through twelve banks of Wing Variable 
Heating Sections. The heated air is then 
circulated over the painting operation 
and directed to the rear of the booth 
where twelve Wing Vertical Straight-Line 
Exhausters drawthe air contaminated with 
Over-spray and fumes through a water 
curtain where it is thoroughly washed 
before being exhausted tothe atmosphere. 





Cross section of spray booth 


The Winafoil Fans used in this instal- 
lation are the new Non- Overloading 
Wingfoil Pressure Type Fans (patents 
pending). As the imposed air resistance 
increases, the fan motor, instead of being 
overloaded, will actually be “un-loaded” 
—in other words, less horse power is 
required. .. . This opens an entire new 
field of application to the architect and 
system design engineer. 

Write for a copy of reprint “Problems 
in Paint Spraying” and Bulletin F-9 “Wing 
Ventilating and Duct Type Fans.” 


L.J.Wing Mfg. Co., 151 W. 14th St., New York 11, N.Y. Factories: Newark, N. J. 
Made in Canada at Montreal 
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will be of brick or concrete construc 


tion, and will cost approximately §|, 


000,000, 


FELLOWSHIP AVAILABLE 


The University of Illinois has a 
nounced the 14th annual consideratio; 


of candidates for the Kate Neal Kinle 


Memorial Fellowship. 

The fellowship yields the sum o 
$1,000 to be used toward a year’s ad 
vanced study of the fine arts in Amer 
ca or abroad. It is open to colleg 
graduates whose major studies hay 
been in music, art or architecture. Aj 
plicants should not exceed 24 years o 
age on June 1, 1945. 

Applications should reach the Com 
mittee not later than May 1, 1945. Fo: 
further information and applicatior 
blanks, address Dean Rextord New 
comb, College of Fine and Applic 
Arts, Room 110, Architecture Bldg 
University of Hlinois, Urbana, Tl. 


CIRCULARS 
FOR HOME BUILDERS 


The Small Homes Council ot th 
University of Illinois has just issued it 
first two circulars in non-technica 
language to give homeowners an 
prospective homeowners informatio 
about home building and maintenance 
and has announced a dozen mor 
similar circulars to be issued by July 
“Storm Windows” and “Selecting t 
Home Site” are the titles of the firs 
two. pamphlets. Single copies are 
on request to the Council. 


NAREB APPOINTMENTS 


John McC. Mowbray of Baltimor 
land development leader, has been | 
pointed chairman of the Realtor 
Washington Committee of the Na 
tional Association of Real Estat 
Boards, and Harry L. Seldon, leadin; 
Detroit realtor, has been named to ¢ 
rect the program of the Association | 
provide good housing for Negroes ¢ 
a sound business basis, Van Holt Gar 
rett, new NAREB president, has 4 
nounced. 

As the policy committee for the As 
sociation’s 721 local boards and 25,\! 
members, the Realtors’ Washingto 
Committee executes some of the majo! 
programs of the Association and re 
resents the organized real estate indus 
try on national issues. The Negt 
Housing Committee operates unde: 
the Washington Committee. 

Mr. Seldon succeeds Newton ‘ 
Farr of Chicago, under whose dirt 
tion last year the Negro Housing Co 
mittee began a strong fact-founded 
campaign to familiarize __realton 
throughout the country with the Neg" 
housing field as an economic need am 
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SPECIFY STREAMLINE COPPER PIPE 


FOR THE ARTERIES OF 


When specifying or installing a plumbing 
or heating piping system, the following lead- 
ing questions concerning the arteries of the 
building should be of paramount importance. 
You should be able to answer them with a 
positive “yes”. 


Will the piping system continue to give peak 
service year after year for the life of the 
building? 


Will the modern fixtures in the bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry be adequately supplied 
with a full flow of water? 


Will the radiators maintain their maximum 
efficiency in heating every room in the house? 


Will it be free from leaks, particularly in 
concealed places behind the walls and 
between floors and ceilings? 


Will it be forever free from internal clogging 
due to rust? 


Will it actually add to to resale value of the 
property? 


If the answer to any of these questions is NO 
—then you are not installing the piping system 


TECECrERET 


that will give you the utmost for the money 
expended, but if you wish to answer all these 
questions with a positive YES—then your 
choice will be genuine STREAMLINE Copper 
Pipe and STREAMLINE Fittings and you will 
specify and accept nothing else. 


A STREAMLINE piping system offers the great- 
est possible resistance to rust and leaking 
water. It provides a lifetime, trouble-free, 
plumbing or heating system that, with the 
possible exception of extremely abnormal 
water conditions, will outlast the building in 
which it is installed. Plan on specifying and 
installing STREAMLINE Copper Pipe and 
Fittings for your postwar construction—or for 
replacement. 


STREAMLINE 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON MICHIGAN 
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opportunity. Surveys among builders of 
homes and rental accommodations for 
Negroes indicated that the Negro fam- 
ily that wants good housing is a good 
economic risk, and that many Negroes 
who can afford to purchase or rent bet- 
ter accommodations are unable to do 
so because the market does not pro- 
vide them. The Committee’s program 
stresses its housing program for minor- 
ity groups as one based on “good busi- 
ness” and local planning rather than 






REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


7 


ONLY 43 PIECES OF MO-5A/ 
OWLY 225 LIN. PEET OF JOINTS 


_ 


on social or political viewpoint and a 
national formula. 


THE GI BILL 


The next big step ahead to imple- 
ment the nation’s program for home 
loans to veterans of World War II is 
imminent with meetings of 40-odd 
state legislatures’ early this year, Hor- 
ace Russell, general counsel of the U. S. 
Savings and Loan League, reports. 
State laws in many cases now pro- 


@ ARCHITECTURAL SLABS 


2” thin © large slabs 
25 Ibs. per sq. ft. 


123 PIECES OF STONE ANDO 
S89 LINEAL FEET OP JOINTS 


A graphic example of MO-SAI construction as compared to conventional tech- 


nique. 
danger of leaks. 


Note great reduction in number of pieces, joints and pointing. Less 
Large, lightweight slabs easy to erect. 


Interesting textures are provided by exposed aggregates of selected granites, 


quartz and vitrics. 


Unlimited color combinations. 


MO-SAI offers a new ap- 


proach, a new freedom in design. For information on MO-SAI see our cata- 
log in Sweet’s and write nearest manufacturer below. 


MO-SAI ASSOCIATES: 
Wwe: Tes Ge... 5s seuidas ctx, The Dextone Company, P. O. Box 606 
Boston, Mass. .............. Cambridge Cement Stone Co., 156 Lincoln Street 
Philadelphia, Pa ........ Formigli Arch’t’] Stone Co., Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
PIR o's oo os on 0 bcicas eocns Economy Cast Stone Co., P. O. Box 1223 
GS nc ok ok ck ee cisewene Arnold Stone Co., Inc., P. O. Box 477 
Oaltoem, WE. ... 2... 2.02. e ce eecceees Badger Concrete Co., 191 Marion St. | 
Salt Lake City, Utah ............ Otto Buehner & Co., 640 Wilmington Ave. 


MO-SAI Associates, founded to standardize and i 
The registered trademark MO-SAI is the property 
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rove architectural slabs. 
The Dextone Company. 





‘The loans already consummated have 


gr by lending institutions under fed. 





hibit mortgage lending institutions 
from offering the full advantages of the 
GI Bill of Rights to applicants, Mr, 
Russell points out, and adjustment of 
the statutes to the veterans’ loan pro. 
gram is being sought by veterans or. i 
ganizations and lending institutions, 3% 


been in states with fewer restrictions, § 


eral charter which have already been 
authoriZéd to make such loans. 


NEW ADDRESSES 
Firm Changes 


Roland A. Wank, A.LA., has re 
signed as head architect of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority to join the de 
signing staff of Albert Kahn Associ- 
ated Architects & Engineers. He has 
been head architect of the TVA since 
1933, 

Hubert C. Watson, former assistant 
traffic-advertising manager of Pan 
American World Airways, and recent- 
ly special assistant to the Atlantic 
Division Trafic Manager at N. Y. 
Municipal Airport, is now associated 
with Walter Dorwin Teague, indus 
trial designer, New York, as consultant 
on aviation design. A graduate of Yale 
with a degree in art and architecture, 
Mr. Watson has beef with Pan Amer. 
ican Airways since June, 1936. 


Offices Opened 


Bernard Bloom has opened offices for 
the general practice of architecture at 
315 N. Seventh St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Emil A. Schmidlin, architect, for 
merly a partner in the firm of McMur 
ray & Schmidlin of Union, N. J., has 
established independent offices at 586 
Central Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Offices Reopened 


Munroe Walker Copper, Jr., archi 
tect, has reopened his office in the 
Heights Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 
Heights 18, Ohio. Mr. Copper has 
served for the past three years in the 
United States Navy. 

Dan R. Sandford, Dan R. Sandford, 
Jr. and Maxwell T. Sandford have an- 
nounced the reopening of their archi- 
tectural office at Suite 325 Woodruff 
Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 


New Offices 


Roger Allen, architect, has moved 
from one suite of offices to another if 
the same building. Address: 1126 
Grand Rapids Nat'l. Bank Bldg, 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

J. B. Hamme, architect, has moved 
his office to 220 E. King St., York, Pa 

The offices of the Detroit City Plan 
Commission have been moved to the 
9th floor of the Griswold Bldg., 1214 
Griswold, Detroit. 
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ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL 
SPRINGFIELD, Illinois 


Established in 1875 by the Religious 
Hospitallers of St. Francis, this insti- 
tution has gradually grown to its 
present capacity of 630 beds. 
Fabron is used to a considerable 
extent throughout these large and 
beautiful buildings. Its low mainte- 
mance cost is particularly appre- 
ciated in a hospital devoting a large 
part of their funds to charitable 
cases. 


re 
Nes- 
HOTEL BARNUM 
de- BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut —_ 
soll WM. H. HUNT, Mong. Director 


hal ee os Ta Bridgeport’s newest 200 room hotel 
coal a Seas is a unit of the American Hotel 
P Fo uel Corporation which operates a chain 

‘ ine At F of 50 hotels. Fabron in the rooms 
stant has solved the problems of rapid 
Pan depreciation and of maintenance 
veal which are acute in this city bustling 
ol with wartime activity. 


. a 
iated 
dus FABRON — ITS ARCHITECTURAL ADVANTAGES 
Yale 


» ee 
oa er te I 


very architect is constantly faced with ‘two major 
esponsibilities. First, he must deliver to his client 
8 structure designed to best fulfill its function and 

ich is erected with durable materials selected 


Each Fabron installation becomes a permanent tes- 
timonial to the architect's wise choice and business 
judgment. Hundreds of hospitals, hotels, religious 
Te : institutions, apartment houses, colleges, schools, 
Siro nest pecans sche te telioeed te office buildings, etc., attest the proven merits of 
inished building and which, from the structural Fabron. References are furnished on request. 

pnd decorative standpoints, will become a credit- 
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pble reference. Fabron fits singularly well with 


his reasoning. 


abron fabric wall covering, specifically devised 
or institutional interiors, epitomizes the modern 
ethod of finishing interior walls and ceilings. It 
performs the double function of providing a dur- 
ble and sound decoration and a protective and re- 
nforcing agent to plaster. Its fabric and plastic 
body prevents the appearance of cracks, its sunfast 
acquer paint surface is non-peeling, scuff resistant, 
on-porous and can be easily washed or disinfected 
Bs Often as necessary. Its permanence eliminates 
xpensive and inconvenient periodic redecorations, 
t reduces the cost of building maintenance — 
avings which are highly valued by every institu- 
ional administrator. 


A wide range of colors, textures and patterns, spe- 
cifically designed for institutional interiors allow 
the architect a great latitude of decorative expres- 
sion, and the samples we furnish enable him to 
predetermine desired effects ‘to insure his client's 
satisfaction. 


Our Specialized Advisory Service—with more than 
thirty years of experience—is at the service of the 
Architect to lighten his burden. From his blueprint, 
a decorative schedule is prepared, complete with 
required quantities, samples and costs. Standard 
specification forms are sent on request. An example 
of the usefulness of this service, as well as complete 
information about Fabron, will be furnished by 
filling in and returning the coupon below. 


FREDERIC BLANK & CO., INC. 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


Project 


In connection with the above project, please send me complete in- 
formation and cost of FABRON. 


Name 
Address 
I irisecatiipnstninrienpeemniigitiitapingeeicigicnitenasinniiaiis aia 
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FOR BETTER BUILDING 
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the depths of the individual members 
constant, these variations require no 
changes in shop details or fabricating 
jigs. 

As the top chord is a wide flange 
beam it can carry purlins at a variety 
of spacings without regard to panel 
points, and is also adaptable to con- 
tinuous uniform loading. Similarly 
the bottom chord can carry loads at 
any point and can be used, itself, as 
a monorail. 





A “natural” for welding, shop tabri- 
cation on a 50-ft. truss requires a total 
of 41 lineal ft. of fillet weld, all of 
which is accomplished by down weld- 
ing. The H-sections are assembled in 
a jig, tack-welded and welding is com- 
pleted with the truss in a_ vertical 
position. 

Because it is fabricated completely 
from rolled members which are sim- 
ply cut to desired lengths, no splitting, 
blocking, slotting or chipping is neces- 


| 
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These Wiley Books are practical and authoritative—designed to help you do better 
work. Whether you want a “refresher” or want to increase your knowledge, look 


the coupon today. 


over the important titles listed below. Then make your selection and order from 


ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC STANDARDS 
Third Edition 
By Charles G. Ramsey and Harold R. Sleeper 


344 Pages 


$6.00 


This architectural ‘“‘best seller’’ presents the authoritative and convenient 
answer to the questions raised in solving the architect’s daily problems. All 
data, standards, and information are shown graphically, so that pictures tell 
the story clearly. The essential tacts are given without excessive detail or 
ornament. This book has proved itself an indispensable time- and effort- 
saver to the draftsman, architect, and engineer. 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 


EQUIPMENT FOR BUILDINGS 
By CHARLES M. GAY and 
CHARLES DeV. FAWCETT 
Second Edition, 453 Pages $5.00 
Completely revised; treats fully the advances in the 
field, and contains up-to-the-minute and expanded 
tables. Includes: sanitation, heating, ventilating, air 
conditioning, lighting, acoustics and water supply. 


SIMPLIFIED DESIGN OF ROOF TRUSSES 


FOR ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
By HARRY PARKER 
195 Pages 2.75 
A compact, thorough treatment of the essential 
principles and methods behind the design of the 
most common types of roof trusses. Comprehensive 
enough for the practicing architect or builder . . 
simple enough for the beginner. 


PLUMBING PRACTICE AND DESIGN 


(2 Vols.) 
By SVEND PLUM 
VOL. I, 315 Pages, $4.50 VOL. IL, 329 Pages, $4.50 
These volumes represent a complete working library 
en plumbing. They offer the essential, modern data 
on plumbing in handy reference form. 


ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ HANDBOOK 
By FRANK E. KIDDER and HARRY PARKER 

Eighteenth Edition, 2315 Pages $8.00 
Centainte information on every subject likely to 
come up for consideration by architects and builders. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS OF ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CONSTRUCTION 


Second Edition, 636 Pages $6.00 
By CHARLES M. GAY and HARRY PARKER 
Now revised, this book gives the latest uses of 
pressed wood, plastics, and structural glass, as well 
as the newest tables on the strength of materials 
and properties of structural steel. 


SIMPLIFIED DESIGN OF REINFORCED 


CONCRETE 
By HARRY PARKER 
249 Pages 2.7 
Contains simple, succinct explanations of all the 
usual reinforced concrete members in buildings. 
Gives all necessary tables. 


STANDARD PLUMBING DETAILS 

By LOUIS J. DAY 

119 Plates $6.00 
Covers every phase of plumbing graphically, with 
no text deseription. The drawing tells the whole 
story—installation, connections, and how they fit 
together. This valuable book presents sound, re- 
liable information covering best modern practice. 


SIMPLIFIED ENGINEERING FOR 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
By HARRY PARKER 
21% Pages $2.75 
4 practical book containing the important basic 
principles employed in the design of structural 
members in buildings. Features practical problems 
with their solutions. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me on ten days’ approval the books I have checked in this advertisement (or I 
am attaching to this coupon a separate list of the books desired). At the end of that time, if 
I decide to keep the books, I will remit indicated price plus postage; otherwise I will return 


the books postpaid. 
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0-ft. trusses in new welded design 


sary. The only raw cut edges ar 
closed by the welds, so that only th 
smooth, hard, rolled surfaces are ¢: 
posed, which gives the truss a max: 
mum of corrosion resistance, the cor 
pany reports. 


MORTAR CEMENT 

Just announced is Atlas Morte 
cement, now ready for shipment fron 
all of the manufacturer's plants. 

Described as a plastic, smooth and 
buttery-like product which spreads ani 
trowels easily, the new cement is said 
to have an exceptionally high yield ani 
a low volume change; good color prop 
erties, durability, and strength to mee 
all requirements. Complies with th 
specifications of the federal govern 
ment and the American Society to 
Testing Materials. Universal Atl 
Cement Co., Chrysler Bldg.. Neg 


York 17, N. Y. 


HEATING COILS 


Introduced to meet the more speci 
ized requirements of extended surfat 
heating coils in modern air condition 
ing, heating, drying and _ processing 
systems is a new and broader line ¢ 
copper blast heaters and booster unit 

The new line of coils incorporats 
design modifications which contribu 
to improved performance and durabi 
ity, and which adapt these coils mo 
closely to the actual needs of heatinl 
engineers and drying equipment & 
signers. 

Available now for wartime prioni 
applications, these coils, in the typ 
and sizes cataloged, will also be ft 
nished after the war and can reliabl 
be specified for postwar systems 4 
equipment being designed  todal 
Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 








BONDED INSULATION 


For the first time in the history? 
mineral wool insulation, the Unit 
States Mineral Wool Co. (Chicago 
New York) is offering its independ 
contractors the opportunity to give4 
Installation Bond on all home inst 
tion contracts. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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“It ain't 


necessarily so... 


Reduced fuel supply doesn’t necessarily mean 
that buildings will be inadequately heated. It 
does mean, however, that you will have to con- 
sider your fuel use wisely in order to obtain 


comfortable heat. 


The answer is Control. An automatically con- 
trolled Webster Moderator System will never 
waste any valuable fuel. It won’t overheat or 
underheat because the amount of steam deliv- 
ered to each radiator will be controlled to agree 
with outdoor temperatures. That’s the secret of 


the Webster Moderator System of Steam Heating. 


The Webster Moderator System guarantees 
prompt heating-up, balanced distribution of 


steam and even room temperatures. There are 


The Webster Outdoor 
Thermostat automatic- 
ally changes heating 
rate when outdoor 
temperature changes. 


Md 


just four control elements: An Outdoor Ther- 
mostat, a Main Steam Control Valve, a Manual 
Variator and a Pressure Control Cabinet. They 
assure increased comfort and economy in mod- 


ern steam heating. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Webster Engineers have found through thou- 


sands of surveys that seven out of ten large build- 


ings in America (many less than ten years old) can 


get up to 33% more heat from the fuel consumed. 


If you’ve been wondering how to heat your 
building with less fuel, send for a copy of 
“Performance Facts.” You'll discover the great 
savings obtained in 268 Webster System in- 
stallations. Write Department. AR-3. 

WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating :: Est. 1888 
Representatives in principal cities :: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal. Canada 


Zetia | 
CONTROL} , AUTOMATIC 


y 


Steam Heating 
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LARGE ITEM in the operating costs of 
high buildings . . . or any buildings 
of more than one story .. . is the 
vertical transportation of passengers 
and freight. Peak efficiency can be ob- 
tained at lower costs with Montgomery 
Elevators. Not only is their original 
cost generally lower than other com- 
parable makes, but for years Mont- 
gomery Elevators have been giving 
such dependable service in thousands 
of buildings that practically no major 
repairs have ever been required. For 
post-war construction or modernization, 
whether the building plans call for 
two stories or 42, you can depend on 
Montgomery for assistance in design- 
ing and engineering an efficient vertical 
transportation system. 


MONTGOMERY MANUFACTURES a com- 
plete line of passenger and freight ele- 
vators, electric dumbwaiters and spe- 
cial equipment for vertical transporta- 
tion. If you are planning a specific 
project, Montgomery Elevator Com- 
pany invites your elevator problems. 
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| Bonded Installation Contractors. 
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(Continued from page 144) 


Carefully selected insulation appli- 
cators throughout the country are be- 
ing appointed by the company as 
Each | 
of these contractors can now offer to 
any owner who is contemplating the 
insulation of his home, an Installation 
Bond issued by the New York Cas- 
ualty Company. 


| strong in perform- 


i 





Clear-view, handy display refrigerator 


DISPLAY REFRIGERATOR 


A new Self-Service Frozen Food 


Display Refrigerator makes it unneces- 


sary for the customer to slide or open 
doors to obtain the merchandise. 
Frozen foods can be displayed within 
clear view and easy reach of customers. 
The case is so designed as to eliminate 
the need for reaching down into the 
refrigerator. Production is dependent 
upon removal or revision of WPB re- 
strictions, and the unit cannot be ob- 
tained now. Hussmann Refrigeration, 
Inc., 2401 N. Leffingwell, St., Louis 6. 


PLYWOOD ADHESIVE 


A new adhesive, promising to lower 
plywood production costs by cutting 
bonding and assembly time in hard- 
wood plywood, is Amberlite PR-245, 
a thermo-setting phenol formaldehyde 


in dry powder form, readily soluble in | 


water, alcohol and mixtures of the 
two. Resinous Products & Chemical 
Co. 


METAL WINDOWS 
the 


Restrictions on 


facture, the WPB has announced. This 
action will enable manufacturers to 


| make standard and economic runs and 


to utilize labor more effectively. 
The change, effected through an 
amendment to Order L-77, permits 

(Continued on page 148) 


| all 17 degrees... 


/ ance... smooth and 


clean in action. 


sale of metal | 
| windows have been established to take | 
the place of restrictions on their manu- | 


Venus Drawing 
Pencils are engineered to 


give you drafting perfec- 













tion without failure: 
accurately graded to 


assure uniformity in 
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Put VENUS to the 
test on your drawing 
board. Send usa post- 


card or a note for two 
ests conc 


nt labor: 
at the | 


free samples. Spe- 


cify degrees wanted. 


Amenican Leap Penci. Company, Honoxen, New Jense¥ ecutive C 


' 


HE Titanium Alloy Man- 

ufacturing Company an-, 
hounces a new titanium alloy 
‘nameling steel which offers 
mproved quality and reduced 
ost to the manufacturers of 
itreous enameled products. 


This new steel has exceptional 
luctility, being in this respect 
t least equal to the best deep 
lrawing steels previously 
nown. It also has superior 
esistance to sagging at enam- 
ling temperatures. 


lests conducted in many differ- 
nt laboratories have indicated 
at the use of titanium alloy 


enameling steel virtually elim- 
inates primary boiling because 
of the fact that the carbon in the 
steel has been stabilized by the 
titanium. This indicates that 
ground coat can be eliminated, 
assuring greater uniformity of 
finished product and reducing 
rejects and re-operations very 
substantially. It permits fur- 
thermore the application of 
lighter coats of enamel with the 
consequent reduction in cost 


and improvement in appear- 
ance and wearing qualities of 
many enameled articles. 


There are many additional fea- 
tures of interest to both steel 
producers and manufacturers of 
enameled products. 


A member of our Technical 
Staff will be glad to ‘go over 
details with you at your con- 
venience. Send us a card for 
prompt action. 

& @ & 


Pending patent applications om the mew enam- 
cling process and product made thereby are 
oruned jointly by Inland Steel Company and 
The Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company 
under Trust Agreement. 


THE TITANIUM ALLOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ecutive Offices: 111 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 
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YOUR “G.I. JOE” WOULD 
CALL IT “JUSTIFIED EX- 
PENSE ON THE HOME 
FRONT”... BUT HE’D EX- 
PECT HIS MONEY’S 
WORTH BECAUSE JOE’S A 
PRACTICAL GUY AND HE 
GETS RESULTS! 


HE’D WANT TO KNOW ... 
“HOW GOOD IS IT?” 


And our answer would be, “A 
ROOF IS AS GOOD AS THE 
MATERIALS, DESIGN, AND 
WORKMANSHIP THAT GO 
INTO IT.” 


Money, manpower, and mate- 
rials to maintain dependable 
service in roofs are justified 
when you specify ABESTO 
COLD PROCESS ROOFING 
MATERIALS. Used with any 
standard brand roll roofing 
Abesto makes a new protection 
that will give many more years 
of efficient service. 


There are several plans for the 
roof that needs repair that you, 
as designers and builders, know 
in general. We'd like you to see 
the specific ABESTO PROC- 
ESS for these general plans. 


Abesto materials plus Abesto 
Cold Process design make good 
workmanship simple and easy 
; so the combination of 
Abesto materials, Abesto Cold 
Process design and that good 
workmanship will give a roof 
that “G.I. JOE” would okeh as 


justified expense! 


Write for our free specification 
sheets which show the various 
types of construction for which 
Abesto is used. 


ABESTO MANUFACTURING CO. 


MICHIGAN CITY INDIANA 
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manufacturers to sell or deliver metal 
windows to fill orders rated AA-5 or 
better. Formerly they were permitted 
to manufacture metal windows only to 
fill orders from the military or those 
with AA-5 or better ratings. 

The provision ot L-77 permitting 
manufacture of metal storm windows 
of aluminum or magnesium, and those 
made of other metals if the materials 
are obtained from idle or excess in 


' ventories, remains unchanged. 


CLAY TILES 
STANDARD AVAILABLE 

Printed copies of Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R61-44, Clay Tiles 
for Floors and Walls, are now avail- 
able, according to an announcement of 
the Division of Simplified Practice, 
National Bureau of Standards. 

The recommendation, which is a re- 
vision of an earlier issue, now includes 
wall tile trimmers, flat quarry tiles, 
quarry tile trimmers and quarry tile 
colors. The sizes, shapes and colors in 
these items are those in general de 
mand and have been approved by pro 
ducers, distributors and users as being 
adequate for practically all purposes 
for which these tiles are used. No 
change is made in the sizes of glazed 
wall tiles, but in ceramic mosaic there 
are a number of additional ‘sizes and 
shapes listed. 

Copies of the recommendation may 
be obtained from the Superintendent 


| of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 10c. 
each. 


PLASTIC BLIND RIVET 


Permitting one-man operation and 
blind fastening, a new plastic blind 
rivet called the Des-Rivet is applied by 
pressing the tapered fingers into a 
drilled hole. 

The Des-Rivet is molded as one 
piece consisting of a head with plug 
attached by a thin breakaway section 
and a tapered shank split to form four 
tapered fingers. The shank and head 
are hollow to the same diameter as 
the plug. Available in a wide variety 
of shapes and sizes in several plastic 
materials including Nylon. All con- 
ventional and many special colors may 
be obtained. 

For use in decorative applications, 
the translucent properties of many of 
the plastics offer the possibility of com- 
bining improved functional value with 
decorative effect. The physical proper- 
ties of Des-Rivets depend upon the 
plastic from which they are molded. 
Victory Mfg. Co. 1105 Fair Oaks 


Ave., South Pasadena, Calif. 


@ Check your file of Stewart Fence 
literature. If you do not have all 
the catalogs listed below, we will be 
glad to send them to you Stewart 
Chain Link Wire Fence and other 
wire products are available NOW 
for certain protective purposes. 
Write us for full information. 


STEWART CATALOGS 
CATALOG 81, Standard Iron 


Fences (with Channel Rails) 
Gates and Arches 


CATALOG 80, Standard Iron 
Fences (with Angle Rails) 


CATALOG 79, Standard Chain 
Link Wire Fences and Gates 


CATALOG “D,” Highly Orna- 
mental Iron Fences and Gates 


CATALOG R-38, Railings, Pier 
Lanterns, Interior Gates, Ve- 
randa Work, etc. 


CATALOG W-40, Window 
Guards, Wire Mesh Partitions, 
Folding Gates, etc. 


CATALOG I-42, Industrial 
Fence Specifications Manual 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
1277 Stewart Block Cincinnati 1, Ohie 





